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PAINTING OF WORLD'S LARGEST ELECTRIC FURNACE AT THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, FROM A KODACHROME BY 
ROBERT YARNELL RITCHIE FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


TIMKEN ALLOY STEEL FOR TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 


In order to insure uniform quality 
of each Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing, our company makes its 
own steel. The steel used in Tim- 
ken Bearings isa special alloy. Itis 
made under the control and super- 
vision of our own metallurgists. 

In no other manner could 
the high quality and exacting 
specifications of this precision 


product be rigidly maintained. 

The Timken Company is the 
only bearing manufacturer in the 
country which makes its own steel. 

Only when the bearing you buy 
is trade-marked: “Timken,” do 
you get this exclusive advantage 
and innumerable other refine- 
ments. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


Copyright 1945 The Timken 
oller Bearing Co. 


“ALL THERE IS IN BEARINGS”’ 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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into the STOCK ROOM 


National Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Calif., maintains 
balanced, active inventories with Remington Rand 


Punched-Card Accounting Methods. 








@ Keeping an adequate volume of 
widely distributed merchandise where 
it is needed, when it is needed, scaled 
to safe operating levels, is an ever- 
present problem of business. How 
punched cards solved this problem for 
National Motor Bearing is revealed in 
the following report: 

“We manufacture some 6000 items 
of oil seals and shims used extensively 
in automotive equipment, and average 
5000 production orders a month. Over 
3000 items are carried at each of our six 
warehouses. 

“Under our old manual method, in- 
ventory records were inaccurate be- 
cause of mathematical and posting 
errors which caused unbalanced stocks 
and shortages. Now, with punched unit- 
inventory cards, we tabulate a stock 
report every 10 days. Our semi-annual 


e KWIK-FAX e 
--- Exclusive... 
REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 

duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


BUY BONDS—Complete the Victory! 


physical inventory checks 98% accu- 
rate with the cards. 

“Punched-cards are also used to 
maintain a coordinated raw materials 
and assembly line stock control. 

“Inventory is costed monthly by the 
Interfiling Reproducing Punch. This 
versatile machine is of great help in 
producing accurate reports and sim- 
plifying accounting routine. 

“Quarterly inventory reports aid 
manufacturing schedules by tabulating 
for the period and year to date the 
sales and unfilled orders, as well as 
inventory. 

“The yearly report rates items in or- 
der of popularity. Dealers and jobbers 
observe this in stocking. 

“Inventory and sales reports cover- 
ing two or more years warm us of ap- 
proaching obsolescence of any item. 





PUNCHED-CARD 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


Write for: “THE HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


Reminglon Rand 





“A priority analysis is made to cover 
daily shipments. Unfilled orders are 
summarized quarterly. 

“The benefits we derive from Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Methods include the volume of work 
done, the speed with which it is per- 
formed, the accuracy of the reports, 
and the guidance that management gets 
in making decisions. 

“We believe that we have been fully 
justified in mechanizing our account- 
ing methods.” 

More complete information on this 
application of punched cards to stock 
control is given in Certified Report No. 
4314. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to our nearest branch or to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Div., Room 1764, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 
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Rationing controls are being eased as 
supplies increase. 

Butter, margarine, lard, shortening and 
oils were cut from 12 points to 8 points 
per pound by the OPA. These cuts are due 
to release of surplus Army supplies. But 
the price of butter will go up 5 to 6 cents 
on November 8 as a result of termination 
of Government subsidy payments. 

Meat. There will be a reduction from 
4 to 3 points on some cuts of pork. Other 
meats will retain their October point 
values, although beef, veal and lamb sup- 
plies will be substantially smaller t’ an in 
October. The increase in pork available 
is expected to keep over-all] supplies of 
meat about at the October level. 

Sugar. Hopes for an end of sugar ration- 
ing by next spring are diminishing, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
Crop prospects are brighter in Cuba, but 
no sugar from the Philippines is expected 
in 1946, and very little in 1947. 

Tires. November quotas for passenger- 
car tires remain at 2,500,000, the same as 
in October. But demand continues so far 
in excess of supplies that OPA has advised 
‘rationing boards to limit allocations to ap- 
plicants who have no other means of get- 
ting to their jobs or of performing them. 


Surplus property. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Board is speeding up disposal of sur- 
plus equipment. 

Aircraft. Twenty-five four-engined and 
10 two-engined airplanes were allocated to 
domestic air lines. But, since priorities, 
were lifted, applications for seats have 
jumped 25 per cent. As a result, transcon- 
tinental trips are booked for three weeks 
ahead, and local trips for one week. 

Discounts of 20 per cent are to be grant- 
ed on the purchase of three or more train- 
ing planes or Cessna twin-engine aircraft 
bought at one time. Veterans will receive 
the same discount on the purchase of one 
plane if it is to be used for business. 

In Miami, the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commission is setting up an aircraft-sales 


center to expedite sale of surplus aircraft 
to Latin-American governments, corpora- 
tions, individuals or airlines. 

Jeeps. SPB is selling 9,100 new and used 
jeeps to federal agencies, State and local 
governments, and to veterans for use in 
business or for earning a livelihood. Orders 
must be sent to regional offices of the SPB 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Mo., Denver, San Francisco, 
Seattle not later than midnight, Nov. 6. 


Urgent messages to naval personnel. 
Effective November 15, the Navy will 
resume its peacetime practice of trans- 
mitting urgent personal and emergency 
messages to naval personnel afloat or 
ashore anywhere in the world. At present, 
this service is limited to personnel afloat 
or ashore in Atlantic Ocean areas or at 
shore stations in Pacific Ocean areas. The 
only cost to the men or their families is 
the telegraph charge to or from the naval 
radio station which forwards the message. 


Study abroad. The State Department 
has withdrawn its wartime objection to 
study abroad by United States citizens. 
But it warns that transportation to and 
facilities in non-Hemisphere countries are 
not yet normal. The Government’s travel 
and maintenance grants for study in other 
American republics is to be resumed short- 
ly. Inquiries should be sent to the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Trade with Asia. The State Department 
announced that prompt resumption of 
U.S. business operations in the Far East 
is expected. Regular trans-Pacific shipping 
will be resumed in November, and air serv- 
ice shortly after. The War Department is 
furnishing food, quarters and local trans- 
portation where commercial facilities are 
not available. Consular and banking serv- 
ices are being resumed. And Chinese con- 
sulates now grant visas to U.S. business- 
men without consulting Chungking. 
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Start of a big whittling job 


gin at this great, great grandpappy 
of the modern transport plane. 


Most of it was virtually whittled out 
of wood. 

Now, picture in its place a giant 
airliner of today with its huge 
wings, its growling engines, and its 
magnificent equipment. It, too, is a 
“whittling” job ... by fabulous men. 

Men who have no limits to their 
dreams. Men who have incredible skill 
with tools. Men who perform miracles 
with metals. 

And it is a “whittling” job by the 
hardest metal made by man—an 
amazing new metal for cutting and 
forming other metals. Its name is 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 

What gives our planes the endurance 
to fly thousands of safe. miles in all 
weather in all climates? What helped 
to bring back warplanes with tail sur- 
faces half shot away . . . with wings 
and engines mutilated by steel slugs? 


The answer is super-tough metal 
alloys, 


Engine parts, wing spars, armor plate 
and hundreds of other vital air- 
plane parts literally have to be whittled 
out of these tough, hard alloys. This 
could never be done quickly and eco- 
nomically unless a harder metal like 

Carboloy were used for the cutting 

tools and forming dies. 

In fact, high American Air Forces 
officers have said, 

“We couldn’t have produced our 
present aircraft engines on a pro- 
duction basis without carbide tools.” 

The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 

Carbide is used throughout the avia- 

tion industry and in hundreds of others 

are simply these: 

1. Its amazing ability to cut and form 
the toughest alloys at speeds that 
commonly triple the output of both 
men and machines, 





(TRADE MARK) ° 


ARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


2. Its unbelievable resistance to wear. 


In the air age to come, Carboloy will 
help bring many new benefits to every- 
one .. . consumers and manufacturers 
alike. 


Its usefulness will multiply over and 
over again, not only in tools and dies 
in every phase of metal working, but 
also in wear-resistant parts in hundreds 
of products from automobiles to knife- 
sharpeners. 


A challenge to industry! 


It’s 10 to 1 that our research men 
and field engineers can find applica- 
tions for Carboloy in your plant that 
will help you improve quality and cut 
production costs. Why not accept this 
challenge? 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 





The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 
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Why is Recordak a 


basic business machine? 





Typewriter 


Pong 


SBATS 


RECORDAK 






Duplicating Machine 


First Reason 


Recordak handles routines common to all busi- 
nesses. In methods of operation, businesses seem to 
differ a great deal. Actually, they’re much alike... 
if you consider the basic activities which make up the 
various operating systems— basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, transferring information. 

It was to simplify and speed up these common rou- 
tines that Recordak—pioneer of photographic sys- 
tems—brought microfilming to its present scope of 
usefulness in 1928. 


Second Reason 


Recordak handles these basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, and transferring information 
faster, more efficiently, and with less chance of error 
than is possible any other way. As a result, the 


methods man is able to improve his present operat- 
ing systems markedly ...or to build altogether new 
and better ones. 


Third Reason 


Recordak is most efficient. It copies automatically 


-with the speed of light at great reduction in size... 


is fast and accurate as only photography can be. 


Reproductions are always clear, complete, quickly 
and easily read or copied because of precise Recordak 
“controls” all along the line. The machine itself is 
automatic. Documents actually reproduce them- 
selves. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens . . . the special 
film is Kodak-made . . . the film processing is up to 
Kodak standard. 


- It makes copies for only a fraction of a cent per item. 
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Fourth Reason 


. ii 
—it’s easy to work! oy 6 
Papers—little ones or big ones—are fed in here... wee Je | My am 
Sie \ ro 
automatically photographed with : re > Y Le C= 
great speed at low cost... < << << ... which can be enlarged for either 
—— reading or copying... or... prints 


thousands go on a single small 
roll of Recordak microfilm .. . 


Fifth Reason 


Recordak’s list of users is already a “‘Blue Book”’ 
of business and industry . . . greatest names in bank- 
ing, insurance, automobile manufacturing, retail sell- 
ing, journalism, oil, transportation . . . and the biggest 
Government agencies. And there’ll be many more, 
for Recordak’s uses are limited only by the ingenuity 
with which businesses apply the basic Recordak prin- 
tiple . . . automatic, accurate, low-cost, micro-size 
reproduction. 


Banks use it . . . to record most of the nation’s 
checks . .. to save substantially in their bookkeeping 
... to retain for your protection micro-size files of 
checks paid. 


Manufacturers use it . . . to simplify opera- 
tions in all departments . . . to record payrolls, time 
cards, contracts and related papers, orders . . . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 


Department stores use it... to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 





. 4 on paper are made quickly, easily, 
Sano tail cheaply right in the Recordak Reader. 


. . - make collections with greater speed, fewer cus- 
tomer misunderstandings and complaints. 


Transportation uses it... to reduce junction- 
point recording activities to a single speedy opera- 
tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 
. .. to trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 


Government uses it ...in many ways, includ- 
ing microfilming of Social Security records, War 
Bond records, Census returns. 99% saving in space! 


Reason for Ordering Now... 


. . is to get “first call’ on the new, improved 
Recordaks that will go into production as soon as 
materials are available. 


You'll be surprised how little they will cost. So 
don’t delay. Write today for Recordak’s new book, 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Then order 
immediately. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





RECORDAK 


inators of modern MICROFILMING 


-and its uses In business systems 





Mail this coupon for FREE Book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your new book about Recordak, 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
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Street 





City en 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 


Whether it’s water cooling 
for a steel mill or refrigeration for 
a soda fountain 


* 





IN PLACE AFTER PLACE, the 
world over, you'll find Frigid. 
aire Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning equipment. Here are 
just a few of them: 


Hotels and restaurants 

Markets and groceries 

Hospitals 

Farms and dairies 

Factories of all types 

Delicatessens 

ss Testing laboratories 

Chocolate coating rooms 
Blood banks 

Bottling plants 

Dental laboratories 

Bakeries 

Bars and taverns 

Telephone exchanges 

Vegetable storage rooms 

Locker plants 

Stores of all types 

Florists 

Optical shops 

Funeral homes 

Schools and colleges 

Trucks and buses 

Safety deposit vaults 

Offices 

Trains and ships 

Packing plants 

Beauty parlors 

Photo developing labs 

Barber shops 

Medical centers 





Whatever you may need— 
cooling, refrigeration or air con- 
ditioning—consult your Frigid- 
aire Commercial Dealer. He will 
be able to tell you about the 
kind of equipment that will meet 
your needs most effectively ... 
give you the latest information 
on when this equipment may be 
available. Find his name in clas- 
sified section of telephone book 
under “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment”. Or write Frigidaire, 534 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 376 Commercial Rd., 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 





For Excellence 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., nineteen years ago made its first instal- 
lation of Frigidaire water coolers in the open-hearth section 
of its Homestead, Pa., plant. Since then, hundreds of 
Frigidaire water coolers ee been installed in Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel plants in various parts of the country to 
provide steel workers with drinking water cooled to just 
the right degree. Carnegié-IIllinois Steel’s investment in 
Frigidaire water coolers has enabled them to effect savings 
of thousands of dollars annually over old-fashioned 
methods. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 


War troduction 


GENERAL MOTORS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS * ICE CREAM CABINETS 
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The way things are working out in this period of adjustment from war...eec 
Home building won't really get going until spring or even summer, 1946. 
New cars for the average buyer are at least 9 months to a year away. 
Refrigerators, washing machines, other durables are to come back slowly. 
Clothes in quantity and style and quality wanted may be 6 months away. 
Tires should become plentiful early in 1946. Food is easing gradually. 
Travel will begin to return toward normal early next year. 
Over all, however, there is a lack of any zip to civilian industry. Things 
are tending to drag, to move in slow motion until uncertainties are cleared a 
bit, until the rules for postwar are fixed more definitely than at present. 








What's wrong in the present period is this..... 

Excess-profits tax is a damper on enthusiastic profit seeking during 1945. 

Workers are not in a hurry to take jobs that give less take-home pay. 

Demobilization has not yet flooded the market with new job seekers. 

Strike threats tend to give industry a wait-and-see attitude. 

Price uncertainties, wage-rate uncertainties make planning difficult and 
add to the inclination to take things a bit easy for the time being. 

The country, in fact, seems in a mood to coast along for a time, to enjoy a 
brief vacation from the high tension of war. There is little apparent worry 
over the fact of rising unemployment, of declining production, of a slow shift 
from an effort devoted to war to an effort related to peace. 














The way the present situation will work out is about like this..... 

Taxes on business profits will be reduced, effective January l. 

Wages will be adjusted upward, gradually, during months just ahead. 

Prices will edge higher, too, offsetting in part the wage rises. 

Unemployment will tend to skyrocket with rising rate of demobilization in 
late weeks of 1945 and early in 1946; will increase the urge to work. 

Then, gradually, the country will begin to move toward a period of postwar 
prosperity. Next year will be a recovery year, starting in the spring. There 
will be ups and downs, strikes and price troubles, but the trend will be upward. 

Things are going to seem quite sour, however, before the turn comes. 








Construction costs are to jolt many a prospective home builder. 

Costs are running 30 to 50 per cent above prewar and are rising. 

Houses built in prewar are selling at 50 to 75 per cent above first price. 

Rents, however, are to remain under ceilings at least until next June 30 
and probably all during 1946. Rent control is popular politically. 

Ceiling prices will not be authorized by Congress for houses up for resale. 

Result of this situation is that renters may be slow to try to become home 
owners; that there may be some drag on the urge to rush into construction. Many 
prospective builders are inquiring into costs and then backing away. 

Even so, demand for housing is so intense and savings are so large that a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


building boom will be difficult to check. The boom may run into trouble sooner 
than it otherwise would, owing to price obstacles, but it is set to get going. 


In the general picture as it affects individuals..... 

Taxes on 1946 income will be reduced about 10 per cent on middle incomes. 
A married man, 2 dependents, earning $5,000, will save about $150; one earninz 
$10,000 will save a little more than $300. That helps some. 

Food costs are likely to decline moderately, but not at all sharply. 

Rents should be little changed unless Congress permits control to end at 
midyear. Rent rises of 30 to 50 per cent or more would follow control's end. 

Clothing, other necessities, will be rising moderately in price. 

On balance, however, the man with a fixed income should get by 1946 without 
a further squeeze, should make out fairly well regardless of inflation pressures. 

Price control is likely to be extended, in some form, after next midyear. 





Universal military training is very improbable for peacetime. 

Draft will end next May 21, if not sooner. Draft act expires then. 

Men now drafted can be held in service six months after formal termination 
of war. Formal termination is unlikely before sometime in 1946. Congress is 
inclined to early 1946 action; White House is holding for delay. 

A fair guess is that all drafted men will be released by year end, 1946. 











Army demobilization is running ahead of schedule. All men of 2 years or 
more of service will get out automatically after early March, 1946. 

Navy demobilization continues to be slow, but is gathering speed. 

Political pressures, in election year 1946, will force Army and Navy to get 
boys home from Europe and the Pacific, where they went to come home. Present 
idea of holding drafted men for occupation duty will fade next year. 

Volunteer enlistments apparently will provide U.S. with postwar defense. 











Atom-bomb secret is to be kept by U.S., if it can be. 

Atom-bomb defense really is nonexistent and probably will remain so. 

Atom-bomb scientists insist that major U.S. industrial centers could be 
wiped out in one day, or even one hour, after start of the next war. 

Scientists are frightened by what they have turned out; are coming around 
to the idea that the only assurance against future disaster is some kind of world 
State with police power strong enough to keep atomic power under wraps. 

There won't be a world state any time soon. There will be another war. 

Those are prevailing conclusions that cause some long-range pessimism. The 
world trends again incline in the direction of nationalism, of isolation. Those 
are trends that, if persisted in, generate pressures that eventually end in war. 














Mr. Truman now is to try a change of pace in White House leadership. 

A policy aimed at "normalcy,"-at a return to time when the President could 
express an opinion and wait for Congress to agree, was tried and found wanting. 

People apparently did not respond to a carefree attitude toward problems. 

A new policy emphasizing more vigorous attempts at leadership, both in the 
domestic and foreign fields, now is to be tried out. There will be more posi- 
tive White House direction, more forthright expressions of White House viewpoint. 

Experience quickly convinced Mr. Truman that the people want leadership; 
that they are not so sure that everything is going to come out 4ll right in the 
end if everything is just let alone. The White House optimism over the state of 
the world obviously was not shared by the voting public. 

At_bottom, however, the prevailing official view is that problems will work 
themselves out, that several years of good times are inevitably ahead. 








See also pages 13, 24, 52. 
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omorrow -Three days to the Orient ! 
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ECONOMY — Reclining lounge-chairs in air- 
coach type airships will set new standards of 
low-cost air travel. Speed and comfort at 
economy levels. 








ENJOYMENT — Freshly prepared meals with 
a choice of menu, served at roomy tables. 
Smooth, noiseless cruising for undisturbed 
dining. 





PRIVACY — Cabins with ample room for 


dressing in addition to full-sized sleeping ac- 
commodations. No need for jackknifing. 








COMFORT — Recreation, relaxation in club 
lounge quarters. Writing desks, card tables, 
library features in spacious surroundings. 


DIRECT NON-STOP AIRSHIP ROUTE: 6,122 MILES 


AIRPLANE ROUTE: 9,441 Mit 
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ES, a tour to the Orient and 

back in two weeks is going to 
be easy by airship. 
For the fact is that the fastest 
commercial transportation of 
passengers and cargo across the 
Pacific was made in 1929 by a 
giant dirigible. It blazed a great 
circle between Yokohama and 
San Francisco, 5,200 miles, in 69 
hours — the longest non-stop, 
commercial over-ocean flight 
ever made. And today huge 
10,000,000 cubic-foot dirigibles 
have been blueprinted by 
Goodyear Aircraft, sky hotels 
that will fly non-stop to China 
with scores of passengers in 
luxury-liner comfort. 


The airship’s exclusive combina- 
tion of low fuel consumption 
and high carrying capacity fills 
a need of the times: transoceanic 
air voyages within the means of 
millions! 


Great cruising range per- 
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mits the airship to fly direct, 
eliminating island-hopping for 
refueling — saving as much as 
twenty per cent in mileage, avoid- 
ing weather and other delays 
likely with numerous intermedi- 
ate stops. Most important, Amer- 
ica alone has safe helium—proved 
by Goodyear’s prewar fleet of 
non-rigid airships which carried 
450,000 passengers on more than 
150,000 flights without the 
slightest injury to a single 
passenger. 


Thus America has the opportu- 
nity to win undisputed leader- 
ship in the one type of air 
transport that combines long- 
range, luxurious, hotel-like 
accommodations and high cargo 
capacity with low operating 
cost-per-ton-mile. To achieve it 
calls only for that spirit of pio- 
neering that has already made 
our country great in all other 
fields of transportation. 
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GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Akron, Ohio 


Litchfield Park, Arizona 











thanks to the help 
of PLASTICS! 


@ Today the dial-studded “‘super- 
het” is just a memory. In its place 
are sleek new models styled for 
today and tomorrow . . . simpler 
in design and many times more 
efficient. 

INSUROK Plastic Products— 
made by Richardson — have 
helped make this amazing 
growth possible. For in radio as 
in most other appliance fields, 
plastics provide economical in- 
sulation as well as improve ap- 
pearance and increase operating 
efficiency. 

Through the application of 
INSUROK Precision Plastics, 
both molded and laminated, 
Richardson Plasticians have 
shared in the expansion of many 
industries. Our long and varied 
experience is at your service 
now. Call or write today! 


Radio—Courtesy of 
Belmont Radio Corporation, Chicago 
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MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 


Sales Offices 
CLEVELAND 15 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT usually enter into an 
agreement with the Government for an 
over-all review of your company’s pricing 
methods in renegotiation of war contracts. 
In amending its renegotiation regulations, 
the War Department sharply restricts 
company pricing agreements. Changes also 
are made in conditions under which con- 
tracts can be amended. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an individual pricing 
formula in establishing ceiling prices for 
mechanical refrigerators that you make. 
Office of Price Administration approves 
this formula, which provides for an average 
increase of 3 per cent in manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices, to be absorbed by retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes pay your em- 
ployes at a lower basic rate for doing a 
different type of work during overtime. 
The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that 
the Wage-Hour Act was not violated by 
one employer who contracted with two 
employes to perform such work at a lower 
basic rate of pay than received during 
regular hours. 


YOU CANNOT expect to take a deduc- 
tion, for income tax purposes, on commis- 
sions that you pay to underwriters for sell- 
ing stock or for expenses incurred in regis- 
tering the stock with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In one case involv- 
ing sale of stock by the principal stock- 
holder of a company, the circuit court of 
appeals rules that such commissions and 
expenses were not deductible as nontrade 
or nonbusiness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain credit through the 
Export-Import Bank for financing the ex- 
port of cotton to eight European coun- 
tries. The Bank is offering this credit to 
qualified cotton exporters as part of a pro- 
gram of getting 800,000 bales of cotton 
shipped to Europe. 

* * * 

YOU CAN now deliver virtually all 
types of petroleum products to customers 
without regard to former preference rat- 
ings. The War Production Board removes 
from its preference-rating system all 
petroleum products except paraffin wax. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT bind a union not to 
seek individual raises by writing into your 
contract a provision that there shall be no 
opening for wage negotiations during the 
life of the contract. A Conciliation Sery. 
ice arbitrator holds that such a provision 
in one contract does not bar a union from 
attempting to adjust an individual work. 
er’s wage rate which is considered out of 
line and inequitable. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly obtain a license for 
experimental operation of radar naviga- 
tional devices. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission announces that it is 
ready to grant a limited number of such 
licenses as a means of gathering informa- 
tion for use in formulating policy on fu. 
ture radar stations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell a number of additional 
types of consumer goods without regard 
to price ceilings. OPA removes from price 
controls various kinds of jewelry, sport- 
ing goods, personal accessories, household 
furnishings and professional goods. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain credit through the 
Federal Housing Administration for mak- 
ing improvements or repairs on your home. 
FHA resumes this prewar financing serv- 
ice following the lifting of Government re- 
strictions on repair loans and use of mate 
rials for this purpose. Applications. are 
made through local lending institutions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
an income tax on income of a trust that 
you establish if you retain discretionary 
powers to control trust payments to men- 
bers of your family during their lives and 
to designate the successors to their trust 
interests after their deaths. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that the grantor of such a 
trust is taxable on its entire income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be reimbursed, 
under a cost-plus contract, for dues paid 
to a trade association for membership it 
a research agency. The War Department's 
Board of Contract Appeals allows one 
Government contractor to be reimbursed 
for these dues. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tas Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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EXOTIC BLOOMS and perishable foods can now be flown 
to distant markets, in special refrigerated containers insu- 
dditional lated with Fiberglas* Thermal Insulation. Fiberglas is used 
t regard because of its unique combination of desirable qualities. It 
ga has high insulating efficiency, is lightweight, moisture 
Oh. Pear resistant, has lasting resilience and will not rot or decay. 
vy, Sport- Fiberglas is practically a “lifetime” insulation. That’s why 
ousehold : a . <o it is, today, the leading insulating material for refrigerators, 
s a ier Be. ‘jem : ranges and other domestic appliances. 
THE ATOMIC BOMB PLANT at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, con- 
oh tains what is believed to be the world’s largest air conditioning 
ug 4 installation. And Dust-Stop* Air Filters are used to clean the 
‘or mak- air circulated through the acres of buildings and vaults. 
ur home. Dust-Stops are used here for the same reason that they are 
ng serv- standard equipment in most forced-warm-air furnaces and air 
eae conditioners—because of their superior efficiency in trapping 
Pepsi dust, dirt and lint. And they’re easy and inexpensive to replace. 
of mate 
ions are 
tutions. 
1 paying 
ust that} Fiberglas products offer you 
etionaly§ a combination of superior 
to mem § advantages not found in any 
ives and . tol Th 
ee See Se ee LOOK FORWARD to new lightweight, yet 
|S. Tax examples of Fiberglas in use : very strong, luggage and carrying cases 
such a . : FROZEN FOODS give new mean- made of plastics reinforced with Fiberglas 
may suggest its possible ing to “good living”. And Fiberglas fibers. Such plastics laminates have great 
“= advantageous application to Insulation helps them do it—through tensile, compressive, flexural and impact 
its wide use in food processing, cold strength per unit of weight. And they will be 
F your products or manufactur- storage and locker plants, dispens- long-lasting and durable because this new 
nbursed, , - ing units and refrigerated cars Fiberglas-base material resists heat, mois- 
1es paid ing processes. Fiberglas field and trucks. This efficient insulating ture, fungi and bacterial growths that attack 
rship ing’ engineers will welcome an material consists of fine, interlaced leather and organic fabrics. 
oo ; 5 d glass fibers with myriad entrapped 
rtments§ opportunity to discuss your air spaces which block the passage 
ws one problems and help you de- of heat to help keep frozen foods at 
nbursed : their best and hold down refriger- 
cide where this unique mate- ated equipment operating costs. 
rial can serve you best. Write 
lings off Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
consider Corp., 1805 Nicholas Build- 
) SraTEs A . 
raterial. @ ig, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd, 
NEW $ Oshawa, Ontario, 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








THIS IS A DRAWING of the “Interstate Commerce 
Center”, to be erected in downtown Manhattan by 
the Tishman Realty and Construction Company. 
Thirteen stories high, covering four square blocks, 


Architect’s sketch of interior showing highway connnecting each 


it will have a continuous 32-foot wide highway floor. A loading platform to accommodate 23 Trailers will be 
= provided on every floor. 


connecting every floor! 
A Truck, pulling a Trailer, will go direct from the 





Here is built-in transportation in its most modern street to any floor, “drop” the Trailer at the loading 
form—planned to take full advantage of the flexibil- platform on that floor, couple up to a loaded Trailer— 
ity of motor transport. and will be on the street again in a matter of minutes. 

. 
Alert manufacturers, distribu- If you are altering or building, consult your 





tors, wholesalers, warehouse- Traffic Manager! He can help tremendously. 





men and others who are in- y pay - h P 
: . our Architect, too, is alert to the importance o 
tensively studying methods of we 4 F a ' ‘ ieee teas 
: roviding adequate facilities fo transport— 
making motor transport fit P ‘ q , ee ee 





; : : and should be on your pl i i ; 
more closely into their busi- , nina tiaimaeaiel 


nesses, will hail this type of planning. These specialists, working together, are certain to 


Experience has proved that by gearing Trucks and improve the efficiency of your operation. 


Trailers with production and distribution, a business ; 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Service in Principal Cities 


gineerted | Halion 


can be operated with greater efficiency and at much 


lower cost. 










A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
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CRUX OF WAGE-PRICE ISSUE: 
HOW FAR PROFITS CAN BE CUT 


Variance in Industries’ Ability to Absorb Any Uniform Rise in Pay 


Greater weight of labor 
costs in steel and autos 
than in chemicals and oil 


The issue now to be determined is 
whether U.S. industry can or cannot af- 
ford to pay a higher level of hourly wages 
to workers without at the same time rais- 
ing prices of the goods that industry pro- 
duces and sells. 

President Truman is told by some ad- 
visers that industry can raise hourly rates 
of pay by 20 per cent or more, maintain 
present prices and still make more profit, 
after taxes, than was made before the 
war. Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace 
believes that industry can increase wages 
by 20 per cent with an increase of around 
10 per cent in manufactured-goods prices 
to assure a “fair” profit. 

Steel and electrical workers are demand- 
ing a wage raise of $2 a day for an 8-hour 
day. Automobile workers want a 30 per 
cent increase in basic wages, and their de- 
mand is being echoed widely in other in- 
dustries. What all workers want is the 
same income for 40 hours of work that 
they got in wartime with 48 hours of work 
including 8 hours at overtime premiums. 

Unions insist that these increases can 
be made without corresponding increases 
in prices for industry’s products. Yet OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles, time and 
again, has lifted price ceilings to cover in- 
creased costs. Price rises were allowed in 
steel, coal, brick, lumber, textiles and fab- 
ries, radios and small electric motors. 

The issue now centers in the manufac- 
turing industries, and boils down to an 
argument over facts. The facts in the situa- 
tion involve the cost of labor in the manu- 
facturing process; the margin of profit in- 
dustry requires to produce; the price that 
would have to be charged to meet wage 
costs and profit margins. All these facts, in 
relation to past production, are available 
in official files. They show these conditions: 

In factories generally, wages of pro- 
duction workers alone, before the war, ac- 
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counted for 36.8 per cent of the cost of 
turning raw and semifinished materials in- 
to finished products plus the profit on that 
process. Processing costs, as used here, in- 
clude all wages and salaries, depreciation, 
repair and maintenance of plant and ma- 
chinery, rent, sales and distribution ex- 
pense, interest, and resulting profit. Proc- 


That’s the average situation. But, as the 
chart on page 14 shows, wage costs in 
specific industries seldom follow the aver- 
ages. Some industries might be able to 
afford a wage increase, where others 
would find the added costs exorbitant. 

High wage costs are found officially in 
the iron and steel industry, where direct 

wages account for 44.4 per 











cent of total processing costs; 
in the automobile industry, 
with 48.9 per cent of manu- 
facturing expense atiributed 
to wages, and in the textile 
industry, where wages ac- 
count for 49.9 per cent. 

A 30 per cent increase in 
wage rates thus could be ex- 
pected to add 14 or 15 per 
cent to the direct costs of 
these industries. If salary in- 
creases followed wage boosts 
in these industries, costs 
would rise again. The total 
wage and salary bill for the 
auto industry, for example, 
is 60 per cent of processing 
costs. Wage increases in one 
industry, if followed by price 
rises, also might add to the 
costs of another industry. 








—Berryman in Washington Star 


essing costs do not include the cost of ma- 
terials. A general increase of 30 per cent 
in wage rates thus would add 11 per 
cent to direct processing costs of United 
States industry. 

Indirect costs would be likely to add 
further charges. Wages and salaries for 
workers not engaged directly in produc- 
tion-—bookkeepers, supervisors, managers 
—tend to follow wage rates for factory 
employes. Before the war, for example, 
wage and salary costs together accounted 
for 52 per cent of processing costs. Thus, 
an increase of 30 per cent in wage rates 
could be expected eventually to result in 
a jump of approximately 15 per cent in 
manufacturing costs. 


Textiles and steel are large 
expense items for auto plants. 

Lower-than-average wage costs are 
reported for the chemical and petroleum 
industries. The highly mechanized chemi- 
cal industry attributes only 19 per cent of 
its processing costs to wages and only 33 
per cent of costs to wages and salaries. A 
30 per cent wage increase for this industry, 
thus, might add only between 5 and 10 
per cent to costs. The oil industry, with 
wages amounting to 25.7 per cent of total 
costs, could pay a 30 per cent wage rise and 
add only 7 per cent to operating expenses. 

The machinery industry just about hits 
the average, with wages accounting for 
36.5 per cent of processing costs, and with 
salaries sending the percentage up to 54.9. 
A 30 per cent basic-wage increase thus 
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would be expected to add approximately 
11 per cent to manufacturing costs. 

These examples reveal that wage costs 
bear unevenly on the operating expenses 
of different industries. The question now 
is whether all or any industries can be 
expected to shoulder this added expense 
without getting higher prices for products. 

Unions contend that this can be done. 
They point first to the tax savings to come 
next year from lower corporation taxes; to 
cost reductions in ending overtime and in- 
creasing efficiency, and to the expected 
high sales volume. This argument turns the 
spotlight on wage rates now prevailing, 
compared with prewar wages, and on indus- 
try’s profit margins. As in the case of wage 
costs, these vary widely among industries. 

Factory wages, in general, have in- 
creased from an average of 77.2 cents an 
hour in 1941 to $1.041 an hour during the 
first six months of 1945. If present wage 
scales are retained and overtime is virtually 
abandoned, average hourly wages will drop 
to 93.7 cents—still an increase of 21.4 per 
cent above 1941. A 30 per cent increase 
would send average hourly earnings up 57 
per cent above 1941. 

In this instance, again, averages tell 
only part of the story. The war brought 
uneven fluctuations in wage levels just as 
wage costs are uneven through industry. 

The automobile industry weathered the 
war period after Pearl Harbor with an 
indicated 8.3 per cent increase in average 
hourly wage rates, after allowance for re- 
turn to peacetime operation. Auto workers 
were the highest-paid factory workers in 
the country in fourth quarter, 1941, 
averaging $1.112 an hour. Today, after 
reconversion, they would get $1.204 an 
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hour on the average, still in the top rank. 

Textile workers, at the other end of the 
scale, succeeded in increasing their average 
hourly earnings from 56.5 cents an hour to 
an indicated peacetime rate of 72 cents 
an hour—a jump of 27.4 per cent. Garment 
workers in the apparel industry won a 
36.7 per cent hourly wage increase. An- 
other 30 per cent rise, thus, would give 
textile workers a 65.6 per cent increase in 
average hourly earnings, and garment 
workers, a 77 per cent increase. 

Other industrial workers approached 
the average more closely. Steel workers 
now would receive, with a work week of 
the same length as in 1939, an average 
of $1.017 an hour—an increase of 18.8 per 
cent above 1941. The increase to chemical 
workers, on the same basis, would be 19.1 
per cent, and to machinery workers, 21.7 
per cent. The oil industry, like the auto 
industry, has granted a relatively small 
increase—10.4 per cent—but, again like 
the auto industry, oil workers were highly 
paid before the war. 

The prospect, thus, is that some indus- 
tries will find themselves at the end of 
their rope in granting wage increases un- 
der prevailing prices. The textile industry, 
for example, in granting a wartime wage 
increase of 27.4 per cent, probably has 
added close to 14 per cent to operating 
costs. Prewar wage costs, as already noted, 
amounted to 49.9 per cent of the total 
processing cost of textiles. And this indus- 
try operates on a narrow profit margin. 

Profit margins of all industries, in fact, 
have been squeezed during the war. Prices, 
generally, are 11 per cent lower in rela- 
tion to costs than before the war. In 1944, 
net income, aiter taxes, for manufacturing 


corporations approximated 4.2 per cent of 
gross sales, compared with a 5.4 per cent 
ratio in 1941 and 5.5 per cent in 1929— 
the two most prosperous peacetime years. 
Because of a high wartime volume of 
business, however, these smaller profit 
margins yielded large dollar returns to 
manufacturing concerns. Net dollar profits 
to manufacturers, after taxes, are esti- 
mated at $6,000,000,000 each for 1943 and 
1944. In 1941, manufacturing concerns 
netted $4,990,000,000 after taxes, and the 
1929 return, after taxes, was $3,954,000,000. 
It is these figures that unions keep their 
eyes on. They are the real explanation for 
present wage demands. The argument is 
advanced that corporations can afford to 
be generous with wage increases and still 
expect to earn high profits. Emphasis also 
is placed on forthcoming tax decreases, 
which promise to add to profits after taxes 
Business volume, however, cannot be 
expected to approach wartime volume next 
year. Gross sales by all factories reached 
a peak of $144,000,000,000 in 1943, but 
are unlikely to exceed in 1946 the $92,940, 
000,000 reported for 1941. That means a 
smaller sum to be distributed to workers 
and stockholders and the Government. 
Indications are that some _ industries 
could afford an 11 per cent wage im 
crease and still make reasonable profits 
at current prices. Official figures reveal, 
however, that this could not be done gen- 
erally, and OPA action allowing price i- 
creases in lumber, bricks, radios and other 
items is a sign that this fact is recognized. 
Finally, when price controls end, profit 
margins will tend to return to prewal 
levels and prices can be expected to rise 
in step with rising wages. 
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The Future of the Draft: 
Outlook for 18-Year-Olds 


Plan to Give Youths 12 Months of Technical and Military Training 


Problem of avoiding taint 
of militarism. Congressional 
coolness to the program 


The congressional reception of President 
Truman’s universal military training plan 
is chilly. His proposal fell with a dull thud 
into Senate and House committees and is 
stuck there. Mr. Truman and_ those 
charged with the defense of the nation say 
adoption of the program is the only way 
America can be assured of peace. But 
Congress wants to hear from the people 
back home. 

Organized groups are opposing the plan. 
Advocates of military training say a great 
deal of misinformation is being spread. 
They say the idea is prevalent that the 
objective is to train great numbers of in- 
fantrymen. But the core of their plan is 
the training of technicians, without whom 
the modern army cannot operate. And 
these cannot be trained overnight, or in 
eight weeks. 

The chief questions being raised center 
upon the effect the plan would have on 
the life of the 18-year-old who would be 
subject to service. How would it affect his 
college career? His job prospects? His re- 
ligious and moral training? Would it in- 
doctrinate him in the philosophy of force? 
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FOOTBALL TEAM IN ACTION 


A chart of the training program now 
being evolved gives a clue to the answers. 
Here is a glimpse of the life a youngster 
might expect under the plans that are 
taking shape: 

Time of training. When the youngster 
finishes high school—sometime between the 
ages of 18 and 20, or at the age of 20 
if he has not finished high school by that 
time—he would report to his nearest class- 
ification center to begin his year of train- 
ing. If he finishes high school at 17 and 
has the consent of his parents, he might 
start his training earlier. 

His high school record would accompany 
the youngster to the classification center. 
It would include the type of courses he 
had taken, his progress, an outline of his 
hobbies, his ambitions and his college 
plans. Aptitude and classification tests 
would be given the youngster to determine 
the kind of training he was best fitted for. 
His own wishes and plans for the future 
would be considered. An effort would be 
made to dovetail his military training into 
the college course he was planning to take. 
Aid of the colleges would be asked for this. 

Type of training. All men would get 
eight weeks of basic training. This in- 
cludes teaching the men how to take care 
of themselves and preliminary schooling in 
discipline and simple military formations. 


—Acme 
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COMBAT TEAM IN PRACTICE 


Afterward, the men would be sent to 
specialist schools. In the war just ended, 
only 14 per cent of the men were trained 
in the use of offensive weapons. Eighty-six 
per cent of the men—almost nine out of 
every ten—did other kinds of work. The 
Army had half again as many men in the 
machine trades as in combat. It had more 
machinists than riflemen. There were 620 
kinds of specialists in the Infantry, 350 
kinds in the Air Forces. The proportion of 
specialists in the Navy runs fully as high. 

Weapons are far more complicated and 
more machinery is used now than at the 
beginning of the war. This makes it neces- 
sary to train even more technicians in the 
future. The Army and Navy hope to con- 
tinue with the technical schools they cre- 
ated in the war. It would be costly to 
abandon them and rebuild them later. In 
them are taught all sorts of things, from 
motor maintenance to the intricacies of 
radar and electronics. For the youngster 
who did not intend to go to college, a 
course in such a school could provide the 
basis for a skilled trade. 

After the eight or nine weeks of basic 
training for the aviation, ground and serv- 
ice forces in the Army, or about the same 
period for the Navy’s apprentice seamen, 
would come 13 weeks, or more, of training 
in a technical school, the type of training 
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being fitted to the youngster’s aptitudes 
and ambitions. Then would come team- 
work training, and the whole course would 
be topped off by from four to eight weeks 
of maneuvers and field exercises. In the 
case of Navy trainees, the men would 
spend this time at sea. 

Four choices would be open to the 
youngster who completed his year of train- 
ing. His status has been that of a trainee, 
not a member of either the Army or the 
Navy. He wears a different kind of uni- 
form. He has been a civilian in training. 
Fully 90 per cent of his instructors have 
been civilian experts or reserve officers. 

Now, with the training behind him, the 
youngster might decide that he wished to 
have nothing more to do with the armed 
services. He would go into the general re- 
serve for five years. Only in time of na- 
tional emergency, and after action by Con- 
gress, would he be subject to call. Neither 
the Army nor the Navy would have any 
claims upon him. He would be called in a 
regular draft by Congress, just as has hap- 
pened in this war. The only difference 
would be that he would be trained for a 
specific job and would know what was re- 
quired of him. He would be able to take 
care of himself. 

As a second choice, those who were in- 
terested in the Army or Navy as a career 
would be given a chance to enlist in the 
regular services. A third choice would per- 
mit those who wishea to sign up for the 
National Guard or Organized Reserves, 
continue their training in college and 
emerge as reserve officers. 

Still others might wish te remain be- 
yond the first year for additional training 
In his first year, an aviation trainee would 
have finished his preflight training and 
might have had some flight work. But fur- 
ther training would be needed to equip 
him as a pilot, bombardier or navigator. 

The road to a commission would be 
kept open. Young men who showed them- 
selves capable would be sent through offi- 
cer candidate schools, just as they have 
been during the war. The period of train- 
ing would be somewhat longer than the 
three months that have been required. 

Outstanding trainees, who showed bet- 
ter-than-average qualifications, might be 
chosen at some point during their training 
period to be sent to college at the expense 
of the Governmént. They would graduate 
as reserve officers, with the understanding 
that they would come back into the train- 
ing program to serve for a year or more as 
junior officers. This would open the way 
to a college education to many who other- 
wise might not be able to obtain one. 

Universal service. Every young man 
not physically or mentally unfit for service 
would be required to take the training. 
There would be no exemptions for wealth, 
or family status, occupation or educational 
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—Wide World, Acme, ‘General Motors 
LEARNING MILITARY TECHNIQUES 


« . . for college, for life or for war, 
men would master skilled trades 











plans. The physical requirements would be 
lower than those set in wartime. 

But, even with the lower physical re- 
quirements, only about 975,000 of the 
1,200,000 youngsters who reach 18 each 
year would be qualified to take the train- 
ing. Seventeen per cent, or about 225,000, 
of the young men who reach that age each 
year are totally unfit for training. Of those 
who are suited, the Army would get 700,- 
000 and the Navy 275,000. 

One incidental benefit that is hoped for 
from the program is the production of a 
stronger and sturdier type of young Ameri- 
can. In addition to the regular calisthenics 
that are a part of physical training pro- 
grams, there would be athletics of various 
kinds. All sorts of training-camp teams are 
envisaged. There would be more men to 
take part in sports and fewer to watch. 

Colleges would be asked to co-operate 
in dovetailing the military training pro- 
gram into the college courses. In many 
cases, the technical training given the 
youngsters would amount to a prepara- 
tory school course between high school 
and college. This would be especially true 
of the student who was pointing his way 
toward a technological college. 

In his off-duty hours, the trainee would 
be free to do all sorts of intermediate 
studying. Extension courses would be open 
to him, And some educators, far from join- 
ing those of their profession who oppose 
the plan, argue that colleges would get 
more and better students as a result of the 
program instead of fewer and worse ones. 

Army chaplains say the moral atmos- 
phere of a training camp, in which all 
men would be about the same age, disci- 
pline would be enforced, and recreation 
planned, would be better than most young 
men of 18, either in college or out, would 
live in outside a training program. 

Plan at standstill. But the plan is 
bogging down. The opposition is sharp. 
Educators say it would upset the tradi- 
tional college system. Churchmen argue 
against removal of youngsters from tra- 
ditional environment patterns. Pacifists say 
militarists want to preach a creed of force. 

All these arguments are beating in upon 
members of Congress. And fully as potent 
on Capitol Hill is the contention by some 
that the atomic bomb is changing the 
whole concept of war. If a few well-placed 
atomic bombs can destroy the whole war 
potential of a nation—the argument runs 
—why rely upon the traditional methods 
of defense? Would not a small Army and 
Navy, well trained and equipped, able to 
strike quickly and with devastating force, 
be better? 

General of the Army George C. Marshall 
says the atomic bomb demands the use of 
more trained technicians, not fewer. But 
Congress wants to move slowly and por 
der all aspects of the question. 
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Great Stage Hits Brought into Your Home 
by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 
AT EASE in your own home you'll thrill to the finest Broadway 


and Hollywood successes, to the world’s ranking opera. But, back 


of television-perfection are patient planning and infinite detail. 
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1. A TELEVISION show calls for special adapting. 2. IN LONG rehearsals, angles must be 3. THEN a great star flashes into your 


It must be an intimate production. to fit your decided. lighting tested. positions re- home, in full color! The music, the 
home set —yet worthy of the actors and the hearsed. cast and orchestra properly dancing, the singing, the comedy or 
story. That means endless hours of planning, balanced, new close-up techniques dramatic action appear before your 


revising, polishing. developed for television interest. eyes in your own living room. 





4. A TOAST TO TOMORROW! “These pictures 
prove our program tonight was good, but 
here’s to making the next one even better! 
Let’s meet at 9 tomorrow to figure it out.” 


For Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


Seagram’s laid away the choicest Canadian whiskies. each 


You are our Seagram audience. For your pleasure, tonight, 
notable for some superior quality. Today you enjoy these rare 


tomorrow or beyond tomorrow, all of Seagram’s skill and 
foresight are blended with the magic touch of time—not whiskies in one glorious blend—superlatively light and 
months, but years—to bring you perfection. Six years ago clean-tasting. Canadian whisky. Seagram’s V.O. Canadian, 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


seagram's V.0). CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 











Tod bye OPE N Beit 


Modern trains of the future will have no open berths. 
The old-fashioned curtained-berth sleeping car with all its 
discomforts of cramped dressing, communal noises and crowded 
washrooms is On its way out. 

Budd has designed revolutionary new sleeping cars 
for post-war travel. One is the Budgette Car with 32 indi- 
vidual rooms (equal in capacity to the old standard 16-section 
sleeper). In your own room you will have a comfortable 
seat by day, a bed which is ready when you want it, made up 
before the train leaves the station. You will control 
your own lighting and air-conditioning—your own toilet 
facilities—in complete privacy. 


For two people traveling together, two of these rooms may be 





joined by opening the door between them, by day and by night. 


ait c cv atio® Budd-Built modern sleeping Budd Stainless Steel Trains cost more— 
c 2 pse peauty: pudd Cars are all-room cars—no but railroads find them more profitable 
ainet yaord afety> open berths. in the long run. 
cars © “ gth 14 see 
nor SE tess Stee” g sail 
yn of ainles ita , 
pul t 
est kno qut 
wa - . 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. » PHILADELPHIA « peTRoIT —222___# 
_ FDIS iff 


\ . 
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Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel highway truck trailers. De- 


signers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel, 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. F 
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Shift from estimated peak 
of 151,000,000. Meaning for 
business and social planners 


The United States is growing at a rate 
to confound the experts who thought this 
country was approaching its population 
peak. Revised figures now show that Amer- 
icans will increase in number for many 
decades to come. The population crest, 
once forecast for 1955, is pushed ahead 
to the turn of the century. 

Facts are that U.S. population will 
reach 145,900,000 by 1950 and continue 
upward. Maximum population, once calcu- 
lated at 151,000,000, now is certain to out- 
strip that mark by many millions. A 
United States of 190,000,000 by the year 
2000 is not impossible. Many factors, most 
of them products of the war, combine to 
upset the gloomy predictions of a popula- 
tion slowdown. 

Marriages are on the increase, putting 
a new family potential into statistics of 
the future. 

Births, which boomed unexpectedly in 
war, are continuing at a high level, as 
shown in the chart on this page. The birth 
rate may go higher between now and 
1947, reflecting the return from war of 
men and women. 

Total gain in population this decade 
will exceed 13,000,000, nearly twice the 
total population of Australia and greater 
than the total number of Canadians. The 
rate of increase is higher now than it was 
between 1930 and 1940. 

This population increase, and assured 
future gain, is of immediate importance to 
businessmen, educators, social planners and 
other groups which had begun to shape 
their future to a stationary population. 
Instead, they can count on a steady rise 
in demand for their products and services 
in the future. Schooling, employment, so- 
tal security, all are directly involved. 

Age composition of the future popu- 
tion is equally important with the total 
U.S. growth. It breaks up into these seg- 
ments, as shown in the Pictogram on 
pages 20 and 21: 

Youngsters. By 1950, there will be 
27,115,000 children under 10 years of age. 
That is an increase of 1,862,000 over the 
present year and 5,025,000 over 1940. 
Thus, enrollment in primary schools will 
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go up instead of declining, as once pre- 
dicted, for the years immediately ahead. 
Unless communities plan now for the in- 
crease, classrooms will be crowded soon, 
as they were in the late 1920s. 

Wartime births, in the three and a half 
years ended July 1, 1945, have been 10,- 
569,000, almost 1,000,000 greater than 
earlier predictions of the Census Bureau. 
Births now are continuing near the 1944 
rate of 2,800,000, despite the fact that 
7,000,000 people in military service over- 
seas were separated from their families or 
forced to postpone marriages last year. As 
these people come home, the birth rate 
should go higher. 

Teen-agers, the group from 10 to 19 
years of age, are on the decrease now, a 
result of a drop in births during the de- 
pression years of the early 1930s. By 1950, 
this group will be down to 21,946,000, a 
reduction of 2,134,000. The result will be a 
lowering of high-school attendance in the 
decade ahead. Enrollment will come back, 
however, when the present decade’s in- 
fants reach high-school age in the mid- 
1950s. The 10-19 age group is 
the only population segment 


UPTURN IN NATION’S POPULATION: 
EFFECT OF WAR BOOM IN BABIES 


Indications Our People May Number 190,000,000 by the Year 2000 


Older persons, 65 and older, will go 
up from 9,020,000 in 1940 to 10,929,000 by 
1950, a gain of 1,909,000. 

Result of all these factors is that the 
total population will continue to in- 
crease, and, at the same time, the aver- 
age age will continue to grow greater. 
This will bring changing pressures on 
employers, workers and taxpayers in the 
years ahead. 

Employment. The need for full employ- 
ment of available workers will be greater 
by 1950. The working class, which will be- 
gin a period of leveling off in size about 
then, will have its greatest number of de- 
pendents in history. Workers will have 
2,000,000 more older people and 5,025,000 
more small children to support in some de- 
gree. The number of over-age persons will 
increase as the wage-earning group con- 
tracts. 

Employers may discover that older 
people will be hunting jobs, and the av- 
erage age of employes will tend to advance 
somewhat. This may constitute new re- 
quirements for comfortable facilities, 
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to show a decline between 
1940 and 1950. 

Adults 20 to 29, in the 
decade, will increase by 1,121,- 
000 to 23,806,000 in 1950, de- 
spite the fact that war took 
its greatest toll from this 
group. These young adults, in 
the decade ahead, will make 
up the largest segment of the 
working population. 

Those 30 to 39 years of 
age are to increase from 19,- 
787,000 in 1940 to 22,015,000 
by 1950. Those 40 to 49 will 
reach 18,847,000, and persons 
50 to 64 will increase by 3,494,- 
000 to 21,323,000 in the same 
decade. 

The labor force, found in 
the over-all group from 20 
years to 64 years, will increase 
by 8,647,000 between the last 
census and the year 1950. In 
the ten years after 1950, the 
increase will drop away to 
3,832,000 as the present short- 
age of teen-agers moves into 
the adult classes, 





Trend of U.S. Births 
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medical care and other company services 
for workers. 

In the decade between 1950 and 1960, 
full employment will be helped somewhat 
by the fact that the increase in population 
of persons 20 to 65 will be only 3,832,000. 
The declining rate will be only temporary, 
however. It will turn upward again after 
1960 when the present decade’s infants 
reach working age. 

Social security. In the coming decade, 
demand for broadened social security bene- 
fits can be expected to increase as a larger 
percentage of the population moves into 
the older age group. Congress and State 
legislatures can expect liberalizing appeals 
which will mean increased taxes on wage 
earners to help support those too old and 
too young to work. 

New consumers. The high rate of births 
during the war already has caused a de- 
mand for infants’ wear, toys, baby foods, 
maternity hospitalization and other serv- 
ices greater than before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

By 1950, most of these children will be 
on their way to school, and, by the middle 
of the next decade, they will be crowding 

‘into high schools and spilling over into the 
labor market. Their presence in the popu- 
lation now means that a large group will 
reach military age around 1960. 

From that point on they will follow 
the familiar pattern. By 1970 most of 
them will be married. Thus, another big 
jump in the birth rate is expected be- 
tween 1965 and 1975. By the turn of 
the century, today’s babies will be leav- 
ing the wage-earner group and _ passing 
into retirement. 

Consumer demand can be charted for 
15 years or more ahead as a result of these 
wartime population records. Housing will 
be in sharp demand for 10 years or more, 
not only because of the present shortage 
but because of the increased family needs 
to come from the present birth rate. 

For the next 10 years, there will be an 
active demand for goods especially adapted 
to growing children. During the same pe- 
riod, the market will increase for mer- 
chandise and services attractive to those 
in the oldest age group. This market is to 
increase with the years as the population 
grows older. 

Over-all fact, brought out in the 
Pictogram, is that the U.S. is not yet near 
to the day of population decline already 
begun in most of Europe. This country 
still is growing, temporarily at a rate 
faster than 15 years ago. Population al- 
ready has exceeded a 1940 prediction of 
one expert: that the peak U.S. popula- 
tion would be 137,000,000. War births 
have assured a continuing growth for an- 
other generation, and more. Private and 
public enterprises must adjust their plans 
to that fact. 
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Can Strikes Be Stopped? 


The Search for a Formula 
Mediation as Method Likely to Win Labor-Management Approval 


Prospect that conference 
will avoid controversial 
subject of policy on wages 


A search now is to be made for a formula 
that can be used to stop strikes before they 
occur or to settle strikes once they take 
place. This search is to be made by man- 
agement and labor, with the Government 
on the side lines, observing. 

Management and labor representatives 
meet in Washington November 5, in a con- 
ference somewhat similar to one held in 
1919 after the first World War. The con- 
ference 26 years ago broke up without re- 
sult on the issue of the right of workers to 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. This confer- 
ence has been planned more carefully and 
is less likely to end in disagreement. 

Despite this careful preparation, no 
magical formula for industrial peace is ex- 
pected to emerge. The most that those 
planning the conference really expect is 
that it will develop a better basis of un- 
derstanding between unions and employers 
and agree upon some machinery for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. . 

The meeting itself is to be a full-dress 
affair. On one side will be 18 representa- 
tives of management, each backed by an 
alternate. On the other side will be 18 
representatives of organized labor, also 
with an alternate for each. In addition, 
each side will have advisers who are tech- 
nicians in their fields. Alternates and ad- 
visers will have no voting power in the 
conference, but will have the privilege of 
speaking when invited to do so by the 
principals. Alternates, however, will serve 
on committees and have the right to vote 
in committees. 

The public will be represented by three 
men, none of whom will have a vote in the 
conference. These representatives are Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wallace, Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach and Chief Justice 
Walter P. Stacy of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court. Justice Stacy will be the con- 
ference chairman. The roles of Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Schwellenbach will be ad- 
visory. A fourth man, Dr. George W. Tay- 
lor, former chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, will serve the conference as 
secretary. He, too, will have no vote. 


Thus, the conference shapes up as strict- - 


ly a management-labor affair, with the 
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Government in -the background. The 36 
union and employer delegates will sit down 
together and see what they can work out. 
There is no time limit on the meeting, no 
barrier to discussion. However, every ef- 
fort will be made to confine the discussions 
to issues that offer likelihood of agree- 
ment. Many issues that are at the bottom 
of present labor troubles may not be dealt 














—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


HIGH UP WITH HIS AGENDA 


Voluntary arbitration, to be used 
when both sides agree to accept the degis 
sion of a third party, will be less of a stum) 
bling block. Unions and employers oftey” 
are willing to submit their cases to arbi 
tion, with the understanding that the ar' 
trator’s decision will be binding. The 
ference may indorse establishment of 
sort of machinery for voluntary arbitra 
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—Harris & Ewing 
CHAIRMAN STACY 


. no magical formula is expected 


with, unless the conference decides to 
function on a continuing basis, with other 
issues to be taken up later. 

The outlook, issue by issue, is this: 

Wage policy probably cannot be kept 
from cropping up, but it is not one of the 
subjects that the preliminary planners 
have recommended for the agenda. There 
doubtless will be demand from the union 
side that the conference indorse a 65-cent 
minimum wage and a higher national wage 
policy. Employers, however, will not go 
along with such a plan. Any wage state- 
ment that finally is agreed upon is likely 
to be confined to generalities. 

Compulsory arbitration as a means 
of forcing settlements is not to be consid- 
ered. Both labor and management gener- 
ally are opposed to this way of settling dis- 
putes. That was the War Labor Board’s 
wartime method, and there is little senti- 
ment forcontinuation of the wartime policy. 





tion, to be used only after all other effor 
at settlement have failed. F 
Mediation, on a strengthened scale, # 
really what may emerge as the principal 
accomplishment of the conference. Med 
tion differs from arbitration in that a thin 
party, usually an agency of Governmeal 
helps to bring both sides together. 
tration involves a third party with pow 
to reach a decision that is binding. Th 
is considerable sentiment for broadenill 
and improving the mediation facilities j 


’ the U.S. Conciliation Service, an agenty, 


within the Department of Labor that ai 
nually assists in adjusting thousands | 
disputes. The conference also may inde 
the establishment of mediation boards f 
various parts of the country. 
Foremen. The right of foremen to OF) 
ganize into unions is a touchy issue 
can divide the conference, if it becomes 4 
topic of discussion. The committee that 
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—Harris & Ewing 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT PRELIMINARY 


PHILIP MURRAY ERIC JOHNSTON 


ROBERT WATT 


LEWIS SCHWELLENBACH IRA MOSHER 


. .. history is not likely to repeat itself 


prepared a proposed agenda for the con- 
ference has made a recommendation that 
an bring this subject to the fore. That 
roommendation is that the conference 


nsider the extent to which industrial dis- 
putes can be minimized by “full and gen- 
tine acceptance by organized labor of the 
herent right and responsibilities of man- 


wement to direct the operation of enter- 
mise.” It is management’s contention that 
fremen are part of management and 
therefore should not sit on the union’s side 
oa bargaining table. 

Closed shop. There is no area of agree- 
ment between unions and employers that 


could be used as a basis for an understand- 
ing on the closed shop. Therefore, an effort 
will be made to bar it from the discussions. 
A national policy on the closed-shop issue 
cannot be established by a conference of 
this kind. Closed shops will continue to be 
granted or rejected at the bargaining table. 
Union maintenance, of the type 
established by WLB, also is too contro- 
versial to be admitted to discussion. 
Bargaining agreements. Disagree- 
ments over terms of contracts, failure to 
establish adequate grievance machinery, 
and failure of a union or an employer to 
live up to the letter and spirit of bargain- 


BATTLE OVER WAGES 
. . . disputes will be confined to generalities 
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ing agreements often lead to strikes. The 
conference will consider the extent to 
which strikes can be reduced by writing 
into bargaining agreements provisions for 
adjustment of disputes and grievances dur- 
ing the life of a contract and during the 
negotiation of a new contract; adoption of 
a policy that no strikes or lockouts shall 
occur during the life of a contract, with 
disputes to be settled by other means; de- 
cision as to what action unions should take 
to control members who violate agree- 
ments, and what action management should 
take to control officials and supervisors 
who violate agreements. 

Union jurisdictional disputes. Strikes 
frequently result from disputes between 
unions, often involving the question of 
jurisdiction. The conference will try to 
work out a method of eliminating or re- 
ducing the number of such strikes. 

Legislation. The conference has as its 
goal the working out of a policy that will 
reduce strikes without resort to legislation. 
Both sides are reluctant to turn to Con- 
gress for help. Legislation such as the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bill, with its restriction on 
closed shops and its compulsory-arbitra- 
tion machinery, will be opposed. If it is de- 
cided to indorse Government machinery 
for settlement of disputes, legislation might 
be required, but such legislation would not 
need to be controversial. 

Mechanics of the conference. Any 
policy recommendations that finally are 
adopted will carry the weight of almost 
unanimous approval of the delegates if the 
preliminary planners have their way. 
Those who arranged the conference agenda 
proposed that an affirmative vote of at 
least 15 of the 18 members from’ manage- 
ment and 15 of the 18 from labor be re- 
quired before any recommendation is 
adopted. That is the procedure that the 
conference is expected to adopt. 

Much of the work of the conference will 
be done by committees, working behind 
closed doors. The conference itself is ex- 
pected to hold open sessions the first two 
days, largely devoted to addresses by Pres- 
ident Truman, Secretaries Schwellenbach 
and Wallace and by labor and industrial 
leaders. The work of the conference, how- 
ever, will be conducted in executive 
session. 

Safeguards are being taken that this 
conference does not suffer the same fate 
as the 1919 meeting. Much more prelimi- 
nary planning has gone into this conference 
than the previous one. For that reason, 
sponsors are more hopeful of its success. 

However, the public is doomed to dis- 
appointment if it expects the conference to 
come up with a cure-all for labor disputes. 
The most that can be expected is a long- 
range program that will make it possible 
for employers and unions to live together 
in a more peaceful relationship. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
ON MILITARY EDUCATION 


FOR TRAINING 
AND TRAINING 4 : 


Responsible for over- 
all review and inte- 
gration of the educa- 
tional and training 
systems of the mili- 
tary services, 


i CHIEF 





Civilian board of four 
members and chair- 
man appointed by the 
President to advise 
on matters of mili- 
tary education and 
training. 





iy CHIEF MILITARY OFFICERS 


Preparation of strategic plans and stra- 
tegic direction of United States Military 
Forces. 


Preparation of joint logistic plans and 
assignments to the services of logistic 
responsibilities in accordance with such 
plans. 

Approval of major requirement programs, 
materiel and personnel, of the individual 
services in accordance with strategic 
and logistic plans. 
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The Chief Military Officer in 
each service responsible for 
procurement, production and 
distribution. 
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UT OF THE CLAMOR to put the Army 
O and Navy into a single department 
is rising an integrated plan for national 
defense that would tie foreign policy to 
America’s ability and equipment to carry 
out that policy. 

The plan, evolved by Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, an experienced military planner, at 
the request of Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal, is the first official attempt 
to envisage the need for an over-all inte- 
gration of foreign and military policies 
with a view to binding national resources 
to those policies. (Text of Mr. Forrestal’s 
statement on plan appears on page 83.) 

The accompanying chart shows the 
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main outlines of the plan. A National Se- 
curity Council would shape foreign and 
military policies. A National Security Re- 
sources Board would throw the domestic 
economy back of those policies. 

Here is the way the plan would work: 

The National Security Council, a full- 
time agency, with the President or the 
Vice President acting as Chairman and 
with a permanent staff and executive offi- 
cer, would make and co-ordinate political 
and military policies. It would work out 
and appraise foreign-policy objectives, 
commitments and risks and keep them in 
balance with America’s actual and poten- 
tial military power. 


JOINT STAFF 





Three services would stand ready to put Th 
these policies into effect. A new Depart- part 
ment for Air would be created, with the cil. |] 
functions, powers, operations and jurisdic logis 
tion of the present Army Air Forces. The nava 
Navy would keep an air arm of its own Sc 
and the Army would retain such units as the J 
it would need for artillery spotting and depa 
liaison. retar 

A Central Intelligence Agency would a mi 
be a part of the Security Council. It would in ea 
advise the Council of military, political, with 
economic and technological developments A 
in the rest of the world. This is the infor- Boar 
mation upon which the Council would base Staff 
most of its decisions. Its services 
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CHAIRMAN 
MILITARY 
MUNITIONS 


COUNCIL BOARD 


HEADS OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
SUCH AS OPA, PAW, WFA, WPB, 
WMC, ODT, WSA, ETC. 


A permanent organization to establish and keep up to date —in 


times of peace as well as war — policies and integrated programs 
for the maximum use of the nation’s natural and industrial 


resources in the support of national security. 


OPA 


PRICE 
POLICIES 


would be available to other departments. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff would be a 
part of and meet with the Security Coun- 
cil. It would prepare plans of strategy, 
logistics and requirements for all military, 
naval and air forces. 

Scientific research would be bound to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Each of the three 
departments would have an assistant sec- 
retary for research and development, with 
a military officer to direct research with- 
in each service. They would keep in touch 
with a civilian research agency. 

A Military Education and Training 
Board would, with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, work out a balanced and integrated 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Representatives of 
labor, industry and 
agriculture advise on 
matters involving the 
civilian economy. 








WPB 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND MATERIAL 
POLICIES 


training and educational program for all 
three branches of the armed forces. 

The National Security Resources 
Board would make plans for quick indus- 
trial and civilian mobilization, when need- 
ed, and keep those plans up to date. It 
would have a chairman and a full-time 
staff and would take over the functions of 
the present Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

First job of the agency would be to take 
inventory of national resources. It would 
supervise the disposal of war surpluses, 
advocate conservation policies for basic 
materials, guard against shortages of stra- 
tegic materials and- maintain adequate 


OTHERS 


OTHER 
POLICIES 


information on man power, resources and 
productive facilities. 

Military Munitions Board. Functioning 
in close relationship with both the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would be the Military 
Munitions Board. It would be responsible 
for joint planning and _ co-ordination 
among the services in the fields of pro- 
curement and logistics. 

The plan is the first active effort toward 
weighing America’s foreign policy com- 
mitments against the military strength 
needed to carry out those commitments. 
How great a part America is to play in 
world affairs may depend upon that point. 
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FIGHT OVER RENT CONTROLS 


Landlords’ Insistence on End of Ceilings as Incentive to Construction 


OPA stand for extension 
of regulations into 1947. 
Lessons of earlier war 


A battle is in the making over rent con- 
trol. In the aftermath of the war, there is 
a strong upward pressure against rent 
levels because of the general housing 
shortage. At the same time the nation’s 
landlords are clamoring for the elimination 
or modification of wartime rent ceilings. 

The situation raises the question of what 
would happen to rents if the controls were 
lifted. Indications are that they would 
shoot swiftly upward. Consequently, the 
pocketbook of every family that pays 
rent for a house or apartment is directly 
involved in the controversy. For tenants 
and for landlords, including the many who 
have one or two houses for rent, an ex- 
ploration of the rent-contro] situation has 
a real meaning. First of all, the lessons of 
the first World War and the period that 
followed are being given close attention. 

First World War lessons. Rents held 
fairly stable during World War I. There 
was no national rent control. But 76 im- 
portant areas had State or local laws, or 
unofficial fair-rent committees that ad- 
judicated disputes. From 1914 to the 


armistice, rents climbed only 5.3 per cent. 


But, with the armistice, all restraints were 
removed. Then, as now, housing was gross- 
ly inadequate. From the armistice to the 
end of 1921, rents climbed 46.5 per cent. 

Demand for housing was so great that 
the business slump of 1920-21 brought no 
downward trend in rentals. Rents, in fact, 
ran upward until 1925, when they reached 
a peak 57 per cent above their level at the 
time of the armistice. In 1925 the rise 
finally was stopped with the completion of 
nearly a million new home units. 

The present situation. Thus far, rent 
developments in World War II and aft- 
erward have closely paralleled those of 
the first World War. National rent control 
has been highly effective. From 1939 to 
May of 1942, rents advanced 5.3 per cent, 
and since then dropped to a point 3.7 per 
cent above their 1939 level. Again, housing 
is in terrific demand. There are 500,000 
more families than in 1940. As married vet- 
erans return, the situation grows more 
acute. Altogether it is estimated there is 
need for 12,000,000 more home units than 
exist. It will take ten years to build them 
—not seven, as was the case before. 

Pressure on rents. Surveys in several 
congested areas indicate that, if rent ceil- 
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ings were removed, rentals would rise 
quickly, perhaps as much as 30 to 50 
per cent in the course of a year. One indi- 
cator is that in some sections tenants are 
being asked to sign leases containing an 
escalator provision, allowing increased 
rents if rent control should end. The Office 
of Price Administration has ruled that re- 
fusal to sign a lease is not cause for 
eviction. 

In any event, a general rent rise would 
cause hardships and increased evictions 
among families with reduced postwar in- 
comes. And the whole would add to the 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WAGNER 


. . . tenant Congressmen know what a ceiling means 


general inflationary spiral. For these rea- 
sons, OPA wants rent control continued. 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles urged 
continuance recently before a Senate com- 
mittee. But real estate owners disagree. 

Landlords’ viewpoint. The landlords 
complain that they are caught in a squeeze. 
While other prices and costs have risen, 
rents have been held down rigidly and 
even reduced. The cost of materials used 
in maintenance and repair, and wages 
paid to service employes have risen vigor- 
ously. Little maintenance was undertaken 
during the war, but now it must be begun 
at considerable cost. 

OPA maintains, to the contrary, that, 
because vacancies have all but disappeared, 
and little has been spent for maintenance, 
the landlord’s net income actually has 
been increased, 


Real estate men contend, too, that 
rent ceilings are so low that new building 
operations cannot be undertaken, at pres. 
ent material and labor costs, with any ex- 
pectation of profit. Thus, their argument 
runs, the one thing that would help in the 
present situation—more new houses—is 
being held back. 

How long? But OPA is obdurate. It 
plans to remove rent controls, area by 
area, as quickly as they no longer are 
needed. Ceilings already have been lifted 
in some localities, where war industry or 
military activity has stopped. Indications 





—Harris & Ewing 


OPA‘S BOWLES 


are that some cities, such as Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, will continue highly 
congested for several years, with a cor- 
responding need for rent control. 





In the end. Congress will decide what | 
is to become of rent control. It expires 
with the Price Control Act next June 30. 
But OPA is to ask for a one-year extension, 
and the battle will be fought out on that 
basis. As for Congress’s attitude, it ak 
ready has been pointedly given. Most 
members of Congress know the rent sit- 
uation from first-hand experience, since 
they must rent houses or apartments in 
Washington. They voted recently, with 
little opposition, to extend the District 
of Columbia Rent Control Act (separate 
from the national controls) for one year. 
Expectations are that they will be sim 
larly sympathetic t@ national control. 
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FINEST OF THE FAMOUS 


This is the new Pontiac~a car that adds —_— Pontiac quality pays great dividends in 

new luster to a fine old name. It carries to owner satisfaction. And if you are among 

an even higher level the tradition of quality — those who have never owned a Pontiac, 

that began when the first Pontiac “Silver — we believe you will be greatly impressed eae 19: 
Streak” was introduced a decade ago. If — by this fine new car. In appearance, in nals =) 
you are a Pontiae owner you know what all-around performance, in comfort—in 

. . . . to 

that statement means—because four years _ everything that stands for quality—it is the 
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of wartime driving have proved that finest of the famous “Silver Streaks.” 
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PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





RAISING THE ROOF WITHOUT GETTING IN A JAM 
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+ Dresser 
INDUS I RIE. 5. 


Remember how tough it was to make a collaps- 
ible drinking cup telescope shut if one section 
got out of round? 

What a job you'd have with a telescoping 
structure 640 feet in circumference! The five 
million cubic foot, all-welded, wet-seal gas hold- 
er, for instance, now being engineered in Cali- 
fornia by Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co., one 
of the Dresser Industries. It’s the largest of this 
type ever designed for all-welded construction. 

The sections are being built, one inside the 
other, like a huge drinking cup upside-down, 
Each section must slide up and down with the 
gas volume. But the sections, coupled by a water- 
filled device can have only four inches clearance 
on a diameter of over two hundred feet! That’s 
actually fine precision, if you take a giant's 
eye view. 

The sections are made of steel plates. Un- 
avoidably, welding causes the steel to buckle yet 
the plates have to be welded on both sides. If the 
buckle becomes bad enough it can jam two sec- 
tions when the roof of the holder is raised. 

Engineers of Stacey Bros. said why not weld 
only one side of each section on the ground; 
then devise a means of getting the whole holder 
up in the air in finished position with the first 
buckles ironed out and the true roundness held 
before completing the job of welding. 

This, Stacey Bros. engineers accomplished and 
the method of erecting holders is so unique it’s 
now patented, one of many strokes of creative 
engineering that have given Stacey Bros. an 
overwhelming majority of contracts. Whenever 
you think of any member of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., think of Creative Engineering. 


THE PLUS OF 


_-DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


y Back of every product of every member of the 
group of companies stands Dresser Industries, 
Inc.—strengthening the resources; co-ordinat- 
ing and stimulating engineering, production 
and distribution for its member companies. This 
is the Plus of Dresser Industries. To customers 
of every Dresser member this Plus is passed on 
through the products they buy—a Plus Value. 


Phe Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower 


| | \ \ \ ’ 
} | \\ 
taf of popes oa se ~. — Cleveland 13, Ohio 
BO eh «| ARIE NON hs TOR | 
BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Manufacturing Co. / } | a5 \ \ ‘ KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California 
Bradford, Pa. a ele pn QRS lee. Tg € 
/ ae ae) : PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 
BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio f | | \ \ \ \ a re eee Form, Cab 
/ | \ \ \ \ 
Newark / | | \ \ \ \ PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. ] \ 
DRESSER Manvfacturing Div., Bradford, Pa. \ 


DRESSER Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, <Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation, 
Connersville, Ind. 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc., Whittier,Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


VAN DER HORST Corporation of America, 
Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 
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helief of scientists that 
Administration program 
would hamper research 


Efforts to control atomic energy within 
the United States now have become as 
emplicated as the atomic bomb is terrify- 
ing. Result is that Congress is to move 
Jowly on atomic-control legislation, de- 
pite Administration arguments that speed 
is vital to world security. 

Decisions now being formulated will 
have an immediate and lasting impact on 
the U. S. and other nations. These decisions 
hinge on the following basic factors: 

Policy. President Truman called for 
ceation of an Atomic Energy Commis- 
ion with absolute powers over policy 
making on future research, development 
and use of atomic energy. The Commis- 
son would have control over private in- 
dividuals on a scale unprecedented in 
peacetime. Members would be appointed 
by the President, with consent of the Sen- 
ate, and could be removed only by the 
Chief Executive. 

Disagreements already have arisen over 
the Commission’s* powers. Members of 
Congress have objected that the plan 
would leave Congress without any power 
in dealing with atomic development. Sci- 
entists contend that bad appointees could 
abuse their power and do endless harm to 
future research in this country. 
Administration, under the Truman- 
hacked plan, would be lodged in the hands 
of an Administrator to be named by the 
Commission. Army spokesmen have advo- 
cated immediate action on this phase so 
that there will be no lag in progress of de- 
fense research. But some protesting groups 
aim the Army’s enthusiasm actually is 
based on a hope that Maj. Gen. Leslie 
Groves, who directed development of the 
atomic bomb, will become the controlling 
head of all future atomic research. They 
fear this would sidetrack atomic studies 
into the narrow channel of national: de- 
lense and thus cause the U.S. to lag be- 
hind the other nations in developments of 
sientific and industrial benefit. 

Controls proposed by the Administra- 
tion are the real source of trouble. Under 
the Administration plan, these controls 
would be absolute. The Army says they 
are necessary to safeguard the nation. Pro- 
testing Congressmen say they would kill 
free enterprise. ‘Some scientists insist they 
would impede, rather than increase, 
atomic research. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Administrator it appoints, would have 
power to acquire lands, plants, processes, 
technical information and patents. The 
Commission could license the development 
of atomic energy to private users without 
consulting any other federal agency. 

There is agreement among all factions 
that controls are necessary and that a 
Government monopoly on atomic energy 
may be a natural result. Complications 
arise, however, over how far such controls 
should go. Some of the scientists who 
worked on development of the atomic 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


WASHINGTON’S HOT POTATO 


bomb insist that the over-all result of the 
Administration’s proposal would be to 
create a “dictator” with life-and-death 
powers over science now and over indus- 
try in the future when atomic energy 
reaches the point of industrial use. 

Although the declared policy is to en- 
courage, through controls, private research 
and educational progress, critics fear that 
the result of too-rigid controls would be 
to choke off individual research such as 
that which first split the atom. 

World access to atomic information 
would be possible under the Administra- 
tion plan, which provides that the Com- 
mission, with presidential approval, could 
deliver U.S. technical knowledge to for- 
eign nations. This provision alone carries 
the seeds of one of the bitterest coming 
disputes in Congress. 

Despite insistence of the science world 


SHAPING ATOMIC-BOMB POLICY 


Congress Reluctance to Give Authority to All-Powerful Commission 


that the “atom secret” is nonexistent, Con- 
gress now is in no mood to tell anybody 
anything. A fight is shaping up to abolish 
the plan of sharing information, or to give 
Congress veto powers over its use. 

Penalties. The Army wants the atomic 
future safeguarded by some of the severest 
criminal penalties ever imposed in this 
country. It is on this question that Army 
men, research scientists and, remotely so 
far, private industry may have their sharp- 
est conflict. 

The Army, with Administration back- 
ing, has asked that anyone found guilty of 
letting slip an atomic secret be punished by 
a maximum fine of $300,000 and 30 years’ 
imprisonment. Other proposed penalties: 
$100,000 fine and 10 years’ imprisonment 
for violating regulations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; $500 and 30 days for 
violating a security regulation, knowingly 
or unknowingly. The top penalty, $300,- 
000 and 30 years, would be for giving in- 
formation to an _ unauthorized person. 
Without these safeguards, the Army fears 
that research data might find its way to 
the ears of persons in unfriendly nations. 

Scientists counter, however, with the 
objection that such severe penalties might 
mean the end of progressive research in 
this country. Scientific knowledge grows 
through the exchange of ideas, they say, 
and the true scientist is a citizen of the 
world. Men, aware of such drastic penalties 
for talking, might shun all atomic research, 
and thus the U.S. would lose the services 
of atomic physicists whose knowledge it 
needs to keep abreast of the world. 

Complications thus sum up in this 
manner: The Army, with Administra- 
tion backing, wants national defense made 
the first objective of atomic development. 
To that end, its spokesmen insist that 
atomic power be held under absolute con- 
trol and absolute secrecy, at least for the 
present. Scientists want researchers un- 
hampered so that they can progress. Some 
leading researchers insist that the only 
safe course for the U.S. is to make public 
all atomic knowledge except that directly 
linked with military security. Any other 
course, they say, will cut U.S. scientists 
off from developments in other nations, 
with the result that this country will lag 
behind. 

Congress, generally speaking, is wary of 
granting to any Government agency pow- 
ers beyond congressional veto. The result 
of these conflicts is that atomic-control 
legislation is to move at a halting pace for 
the present. 
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Tug of War on ‘Missouri TVA’: 


Setback for Regional Rule 


Maintenance of Congressional Right to Direct Valley Development 


Appropriations for works 
like Tennessee’s, omitting 
emphasis on social phases 


An MVA, a Missouri Valley Authority 
to stand alongside the TVA, is not to be 
born at any time in the near future. Two 
out of three Senate committees have 
turned thumbs down upon the idea of an- 
other regional authority. The White 
House, though on record for it, is not 
pushing an MVA that does not command 
general support in the region affected. 

Yet the idea of regional development it- 
self in the Missouri Valley and in other 
major river valleys is far from dead. Al- 
though opposing an MVA, Congress has 
taken these steps affecting the Missouri 
River Valley: It has authorized an outlay 

‘of $400,000,000 for specific projects, and it 
has indicated that ultimately it probably 
will authorize projects totaling an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000. It is now considering 
actual appropriations, for immediate use, of 
$14,000,000, with which Government engi- 
neers can prepare for construction of the 
key Garrison Dam, 55 miles north of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. Larger appropriations will 
be up for consideration during the winter. 
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UNCONTROLLED 
The Missouri's rampages ... 
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Plans already accepted by Congress 
for the Missouri Valley provide for most 
of the physical structures an MVA would 
provide. Under what Congress calls its 
unified plan, to cost $1,400,000,000, these 
improvements are contemplated: 

Power development, in terms of in- 
stalled capacity, of 1,494,267 kilowatts. 
This would yield 5,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually, and would raise total 
power available to the nine States in the 
region to 9,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
more than double the present total. 

Flood-contro! structures which Army 
engineers believe would reduce flood dam- 
age to zero. The engineers have planned 
huge reservoirs upstream to impound sur- 
plus water, and levees downstream to keep 
it in channels. Over the years the annual 
bill for flood damage averages $18,500,000, 
but in 1943-44 the bill rose with the 
river to a two-year total of $112,000,000. 

Irrigation of 4,760,000 acres of new land, 
and supplemental irrigation of another 
547,000 acres. This total, equal to the 
area of New Jersey, would double present 
irrigated acreage in the Missouri Valley. 
Most of the increase would be in Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, where 
drought is common. 

Navigation improvements would give 
the Valley a waterway to handle increased 
shipments of grain and other bulk prod- 
ucts from farm to market. The Missouri 
would be widened and deepened the full 
760 miles from St. Louis to Sioux City, 
Iowa. The present channel, 6 feet deep and 
200 feet wide, would become 9 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide. 

Thus, Congress is pushing a plan for the 
Missouri Valley which seems to resemble 
the plan TVA began working on 12 years 
ago. Both include dams and reservoirs and 
levees to prevent floods, improve naviga- 
tion, and produce power. The only obvious 
difference is that the plan for the Missouri 
includes irrigation, not needed in the 
humid valley of the Tennessee. 

Major differences. But there are other 
differences, and it is around them that 
most of the current controversy rages. 

No separate authority is to be set up 
in the Missouri Valley on a regional basis. 
Instead, existing federal agencies will plan, 
build, and administer the four-ply pro- 
gram for power, irrigation, navigation, 
and flood control. This is the biggest dif- 


. ference between the plan for the Missouri 


and the TVA which is a single, separate 
regional authority with headquarters jp 
the Tennessee Valley, hundreds of miles 
away from Washington and Congress, 

Industrial promotion is not mentioned 
in the Missouri Valley plan. This ig q 
major program of TVA. Advocates of 
MVA see possibilities for exploiting te. 
sources of manganese and lignite, given 
cheap transportation and cheap power, 

Cheap power, while assumed as a result 
of the plan, is not emphasized. Means of 
distribution, and rates, are left for future 
determination. 

Conservation of soil and timber remains 
a subordinate by-product, not planned and 
programmed on a regional basis as in 
TVA. 

Social-improvement phases of a regional 
program are left out. Unlike TVA, the 
unified plan for the Missouri does not men- 
tion community planning, housing, other 
programs for the people of the Valley. 

Joint administration. Instead of a 
single authority, then, the Missouri Val- 
ley gets what will be a unique type of 
federal administration. The planning, the 
building, and the operating will be done by 
several federal agencies, principally the 
Army’s corps of Engineers and Interior's 
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ly the § bureau of Reclamation. But, when the for flood control as well as irrigation, since Result will be a blending of conflicting 
. fymer’s demand for irrigation water con- dams may affect the flow and level of a interests, but also inevitable delays be- 


terior’s § * : : : es ; 

ficts with the shipper’s demand for navi- river for navigation as well as producing — tween plan and performance. Instead of a 
ation, or when the Army Engineers and power, the Reclamation and the Army En- _ three-man board with a general manager, 
tie Bureau of Reclamation get into juris- gineers have to agree on which dams and as in TVA, there will be a congressional 
dictional difficulties, Congress will step in. reservoirs, and for which purposes, each committee in the saddle. Whether the 
So Congress will be the top, final ad- will plan, build, and operate. committees on appropriations will have 
ministrator. There were differences in plans origi- time and opportunity to convert the uni- 

Congress has been gradually evolving nally developed by the two agencies for fied plan into a unified regional develop- 
its role as regional administrator. Since it the Missouri Valley. Congress compelled ment, however, remains to be determined. 
opposes regional authorities but approves the two sets of engineers to compromise This type of administration suggests 
regional unified plans, it asks existing fed- _ their differences before it passed the Flood cautious, piecemeal development. Whether 
eal agencies to develop regional plans. Control Act of 1944. The present unified it happens that way or not, Congress is 
But, since different federal agencies have plan for the Missouri Valley resulted. committed to a broad pattern for the Mis- 
different functions and clienteles, the plans To avoid future differences, Congress souri Valley which will ultimately include: 
will differ, Somebody has to iron out the has laid down a step-by-step procedure. Reservoirs and dams numbering 
differences, Short of a regional authority, Under it, a plan for a dam drawn by Rec- 100 throughout the nine-State region. 
that somebody has to be Congress. lamation will go to the Corps of Engineers Power plants, attached to 22 of 

Army Engineers are traditionally con- for comment, or vice versa, then to the these dams and reservoirs, in Mon- 
emed with navigation and flood control. Governor of the State concerned, then tana, Wyoming, the Dakotas. 
Therefore, they are responsible for building back to the originating bureau, then to the Levees, 1,500 miles of them, to help 
reservoirs and levees to prevent floods and committees on appropriations in Congress. control floods and improve navigation 
to keep the river navigable. Comments gathered on the way must be on the lower river. 

Reclamation engineers are traditionally _ included in the plan submitted to Congress. The unified plan seems destined to pro- 
concerned with irrigation and, in recent In this way, Congress will keep its hands ceed, with or without a unified regional 
years, power production. Therefore, they on plans and presumably on operations authority for the Missouri Valley. Advo- 
are charged with responsibility for build- from start to finish. If conflicts are not- cates of an MVA, meanwhile, remind 
“¥ ing irrigation works, reservoirs, and dams __ ironed out along the way, Congress will be themselves that the battle for a TVA 
for irrigation and power production. But, in a position to make the final adminis- began in 1920 at Muscle Shoals, and did 
since the same reservoirs hold back water trative decision. not end until TVA was authorized in 1933. 
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PUSHING LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Chief Executive's Drive for Full Employment and Military Training Bills 


Lengthy schedule of trips 
by President on tentative 
basis pending developments 


President Truman is surprising some of 
his old friends in Congress with the new 
vigor that he is putting back of his drive 
for legislation. Plans had been developing 
for Congress to take a vacation after pass- 
ing the tax-reduction bill. Those plans now 
are being revised to allow time for action 
on full employment.and some of the other 
items on Mr. Truman’s agenda. 

Many members of Congress expected a 
less vigorous message than they got on uni- 
versal military training. Applause was 
sparse when the President delivered the 
message in person at a joint session. Right 
after that, he began to put on the heat 
privately for enactment of the Full Em- 

‘ployment bill and other phases of his leg- 
islative program. Congressional hope for 
an early vacation began to dwindle. 

Time to fight. Friends of the President 
were saying privately that it was about 
time the Chief Executive began to strike 
out for his program. One of them added up 
90 specific legislative requests that Mr. 
Truman had made since Congress came 
back and concluded that the only one of 
the 90 that the President has gotten with- 
out great change has been the elimination 
of war time. 

Power to reorganize governmental de- 
partments is being granted, but it is more 
restricted than the President had asked. 
The Full Employment measure is heading 
for wide changes ina House committee. 
Minimum-pay and unemployment-compen- 
sation measures are stalemated by con- 
gressional sentiment against strikes. And 
the President’s universal military training 
plan is being filed away, silently, in com- 
mittee. 

White House troubles are mounting. 
Abroad, Asia and South America are in 
turmoil. Europe is hungry. Russia is rest- 
less and suspicious. At home, wage and 
price disputes are rising. Reconversion to 
peace is lagging. Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach, surrounded by labor strife, is 
finding the going hard. And the President 
was asked persistently at a press confer- 
ence if War Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder is planning to quit. 

Press conference picture. Like most 
of Mr. Truman’s meetings with reporters, 
this one was crowded. A presidential aide, 
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like a bus driver, had to ask the crowd to 
move closer together to make room for 
latecomers. 

The President opened the conference 
with announcement that he had chosen 
John R. Steelman as a special assistant, 
to act in any field that the President asks 
him. The inference was clear that Mr. 
Steelman, an experienced labor conciliator, 
will be the medium through which the 
White House will have direct liaison with 
labor. 

The President read a statement saying 
he considers help for the Philippines essen- 
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TO CONGRESS— 
- «from Congress, sparse applause 


tial. He outlined plans for the labor-man- 
agement conference. He said he would 
make a half-hour speech over the radio 
outlining a new wage and price policy. 
And he announced the adoption of a new 
presidential flag. Then the President said 
that he would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Questions and answers. “Is _ the 
Southern trip still on for November, Mr. 


. President?” was the first question. 


It is still on, but all presidential trips 
are tentative, with conditions here what 
they are. 

“What about the trip to Waco, Texas?” 

A good Baptist college (Baylor) has in- 
vited the President to accept an honorary 
degree. He is inclined to go. 

“What are the betting odds on your 
making the Southern trip?” 

The reporters will have to make their 
own book. 

Mr. Snyder’s situation. “Are you con- 
sidering Mr. Snyder’s resignation?” 

His resignation has never been under 
contemplation. He will stay as long as the 
President wants him. 

“Has Mr. Snyder offered to resign?” 

No. He is a patriotic citizen and is stay- 
ing at great sacrifice to himself. 

“Has Mr. Snyder expressed any desire 
to resign?” 

No, he has not. 

The Wilson plan. “Mr. President, after 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors vis- 
ited here last week, he talked about a 45- 
hour week. Did he get any encouragement 
on that point here?” 

The President said Mr. Wilson did not. 

“Ts there any reason why Leo Crowley's 
letter of resignation from the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration hasn’t been made 
public?” 

The President said he knew of no reason 
for not publishing the letter, that the only 
reason it was accepted was because Mr. 
Crowley insisted that he wanted to get 
back to give some attention to his own 
business. 

Atomic bomb. “Was it on Dr. Vannevar 
Bush’s advice that you decided to keep 
secret the know-how of making the atomic 
bomb?” 

The President said he was relying on 
his own judgment. 

“Have you any plans for discussing con- 
trol of the bomb with other nations?” 

Those plans will be announced later. 

Full employment. “Have you asked the 
House to hurry action on the Full Employ- 
ment bill?” 

The President has. He is anxious to see 
it passed. He is for the bill with every- 
thing he has. 

At week’s end, the President climbed 
aboard his special train for a trip to New 
York to review the fleet and observe Navy 
Day. The trip was just one of five that Mr. 
Truman has on his list. They fill almost 
every week end in November. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to pics cuinien, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion shovid be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Onpitiai 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edito, Me! p°9e 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and tional n 
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Less than three months have passed since V-J Day. 
Less than six months have elapsed since V-E Day. 

And yet as we look around we see no signs of the new 
world that was promised us in the wartime slogans and 
the eloquent speeches of our statesmen. 

We were promised a world in which reason would 
prevail, in which justice would be administered to 
all peoples, in which greed for territory and eco- 
nomic resources would give way to a rule of law and 
equity. For this, many millions of young men gave 
t’ eir lives. 

Democracy was extolled above fascism or commu- 
-ism—above totalitarianism and one-man rule. En- 
: ved peoples were promised emancipation. America, 
the great unselfish power, was to help reconstruct 
war-torn lands and resuscitate international morality. 

But what do we see? 

A world dominated by a single idea—that might 


DID HITLER WIN THE WAR? * 
















By DAVID LAWRENCE ustic 
inate this hemisphere. Japan was to dominate tg 7° 
Asiatic world. Germany was to dominate Europg™" § 

But the basis of the Hitler concept was power g Patter 
economic, military, political. ing t 
Today we see the same pattern, only Russia tak must | 
the place of Germany and means to dominate Centr aay 
and Eastern Europe while Britain can dominate We: To 
ern Europe, and this hemisphere can be ruled by these 1 
United States. Also Russia would like to have a com “2.-™ 
trolling voice in the Far East. To! 
ae i that w 
‘Power pclitics’ again: The theory of “power pol — 
tics” and “spheres of influence” is back again in To f 
its maiesty. Even in the United States apologists hay openly 
risen to defend it. What else do we expect in this worl@ Tp}. 
they ask, except systems based on power? And—t! loving. 
inquire—what’s wrong with “power politics”? have hh 
To those who differ with them the cynical answe jonati 
is given that “idealists” must be brushed aside as “perf good 


makes right. The talk is not of freedoms but of ex- 
ploitation—not of emancipation of peoples but of 
more and more enslavement. Nations with colonies 
hang on desperately to their possessions. Movements 
for independence or autonomy are squelched. 
Hitler cried out again and again that the democ- 
racies had refused Germany a chance to live. He 
argued that Germany had tried reason in the years 
after the Versailles Treaty but was scorned. Ger- 
many had wanted her colonies back. They were to 
be trusteed for her by the Versailles Treaty—not an- 
nexed by her enemies. For in World War I the pledge 
was “no annexations,” just as in the Atlantic Charter. 
Hitler said Germany had tried reason with the de- 
mocracies but that they never gave up anything. So 
he concluded that force and only force could talk. 
The language of force: The whole Nazi philosophy 
was bu lt on the principle that there is not only a 
master race but a master class within the race and 
that force—military power—is the language of gov- 
ernment internally and externally. Japan in the Far 
East adopted the same philosophy. She, too, wanted 
to expand. The democracies refused to let her, she 
said, and she felt that her whole empire was frustrated. 
Inside Japan arose the master class to dominate the 
liberals—to tell the Japanese people that force and 
only force would win for Japan her place in the sun. 
Hitler had a plan. He would divide the world 
into three major systems. America was to dom- 





fectionists.” So today we see in full vision the result of ¢> thin 
that concession of spirit during the war. It began with o 
Yalta, where the late President Roosevelt compro§ ynited 
mised with idealism so as to buy Stalin’s continue 


*% eress 1 
support in the European war. It was pursued at Pots a tr 
dam, where President Truman followed the sa “eT 
policy in order to assure Russia’s participation in th@ ther: 
war against Japan. shap 


Today Russia, believing earnestly in the Hitl@ milit 
philosophy of force, wants her spoils. She feels entitle@ and 
to the fruits of victory because, as she sees it, that wag Orgz 
what was promised her. She insisted on carving ug sible 
Poland. Br'tish and American public opinion wenf ai a1 
along. The despoliation of an ally was rationalized 4 _ biliti 
in the interest of Russia’s security. knov 

But what kind of a world has this given us? Le need 
than six months have passed since the United Nationg need 
Charter was drafted. The world was to be committed 1 ¢ 
to peaceful methods of resolving disputes. have h 

Is that the kind of world we are living in or reall wij) no 
expect to live in? We ourselves—our leaders—are di potent; 
trustful of it. We are saying with tongues in our cheek do we } 
that, of course, we expect the United Nations Chart ang phy 
to be useful but that until it is useful we must hav the Ay, 
force and more of it. This was foreseen after the Yalt@ in mair 
conference. On this page, the writer predicted the [f yw¢ 
that if the rule of force were to prevail, the Unite army o 
States would have to maintain the biggest army, na 
and air force in the world. 
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er pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
“Biional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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The rule of force is today dominant. President Tru- 
man speaks it. General Marshall speaks it. Secretary 
Patterson speaks it. Our whole Government is begin- 
ning to adopt the philosophy that the United States 
must have a big army, navy and air force. 

What for? 

To fight Germany or Japan? Presumably both 
B these nations have been buried deep in defeat and their 
war-making potential destroyed. 

To fight Britain? A nation so badly off financially 
that we are considering a loan to her? Of course we 
wer pol are not arming against Britain. 
in 1M # To fight Russia? Some people in this country say so 
% openly, others say so privately. 

The idea is illogical. The Russian people are peace- 
1d—ti¢ jving. The Russians admire Americans—they don’t 
”? have hate in their hearts for us. Yet because our dip- 
1 answe§ jomatic relations have been bungled—and there is a 
good deal of blame on both sides—we are beginning 
result of tp think again in terms of force to secure compliance 
began 4 with our wishes. Only last week the President of the 
compfog United States made this remarkable statement to Con- 
ontinueg ress in connection with his plan for universal mili- 
at Pots§ tary training: 

he sam “It has been suggested in some quarters that 
on inth§ there should be no universal training until the 
shape of the peace is better known, and until the 


e Hitlg military needs of this country can be estimated 
s entitle] and our commitments under the United Nations 
that wa Organization can be determined. But it is impos- 
rving Ug sihle today to foresee the future. It is difficult 
ion wellf ai any time to know exactly what our responsi- 
alized a bilities will require in the way of force. We do 

know that if we are to have available a force when 
us? Les§ needed, the time to begin preparing is now. The 


| Nationg need exists today—and must be met today.” 


mitt] 12,000,000 reserves already: What need? We 
have had 12,000,000 men under arms. Their training 
or reall will not evaporate overnight. They will be useful as 
—are GS potential reserves for another five years anyway. Why 
ur chee do we have to tear 18-year-old boys from their homes 
Chart and plunge them into military camps where record of 
ust ha@ the Army in the recent war has been none too good 
he Yaltd in maintaining conditions of morality or sobriety? 
ted th If we need a big military force, why not a standing 


> United ermy of volunteers or, if need be, why not allow the 
ny, V9 training to be given in connection with educational 





Victory achieved over enemy nations but philosophies of their 
leaders dominant in world today—Promises of rule of reason and 
justice unfulfilled as theory of might-makes-right prevails. 






institutions where military instructors would be con- 
fined to the teaching of military matters? This would 
be better than a system in which the military group 
controls everything, including the indoctrination of 
military ‘“ideals’—the ways to hate and kill. 


Military coercion in diplomacy: Why the urgency 
for military training? Maybe the answer is given in 
the following statement made by General Marshall 
recently in his widely publicized report: 

“The timing of our decision on the question of 
universal Military Training is urgent. The offi- 
cials of the State Department have been strongly 
of the opinion that a decision in this matter prior 
to the final peace negotiations would greatly 
strengthen the hand of the United States in secur- 
ing acceptance of a genuine organization to handle 
international differences.” 

Strengthen our hand against whom? Against van- 
quished Germany and Japan? Against Britain? It 
must be that we mean against Russia. It must be that 
we have turned to the philosophy of force instead of 
reason and that military demonstration instead of 
the language of reason and justice or self-denial is to 
be foremost. : 

This is the only solution that Hitler found for Ger- 
many’s troubles. He distrusted the other nations. Now 
we are beginning to distrust other nations, too, and 
build a military force to speak for us in the world. 
Militarism has begun to infiltrate rapidly into our 
democratic system. We talk of one-man control of 
our armed forces. We render lip service to the United 
Nations Charter as we begin to suspect one of its 
principal members. 

This writer believes in national defense and does 
not accept pacifism. But he does not believe that we 
should abandon moral force and emphasize physical 
force at this time. Rather American policy can afford 
to try moral force whole-heartedly in the next five 
years, at least, while we retain the ingredients of a 
huge army, navy and air force. 

Let us not begin to lose faith in moral force and - 
extol physical might. If we do, we shall be admitting 
that Hitler was right in his concept that there are no 
noncombatants in war and that jungle law must pre- 
vail. Is idealism losing ground in America and es- 
pecially in high places in our Government? Did Hitler 
really win the war? 
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BASIC ISSUES IN WAGE FIGHT 


White House Guidance Awaited in Unions’ Disputes With Big Firms 


More threats of strikes 
facing the automobile, 
steel and oil industries 


As if in anticipation that President Tru- 
man will break the log jam in wages and 
prices with some magic formula that will 
please both industry and labor, strikes 
have been on the wane in recent days. 
However, a fresh outbreak, more serious 
than any that has occurred, may come in 
the days ahead if Mr. Truman’s new wage 
policy fails to assure workers of increases 
in basic hourly wage rates that will offset 
to some extent the loss of overtime pay. 

Enough small companies are granting 
wage increases to indicate that the trend 
is upward, but these concerns employ 
. small numbers of persons and represent 
such a minor segment of industry that no 
real wage pattern can be found. 

The wage-price situation in industries 
that will set the wage pace for the U.S.: 

Automobiles. Workers in the auto in- 
dustry are voting in faver of strikes. At 
General Motors plants, the vote was 70,853 
in favor to 12,438 against. However, this 
does not mean that strikes are inevitable. 
The CIO United Auto Workers is demand: 
ing a 30 per cent wage increase from the 
auto industry and is using the strike vote 
as a threat. Union officials have assured 





AREAS 


that no strike will be called until wage 
negotiations have broken down completely. 
The issue here is one that cannot be 
cleared up until the Government has made 
its wage policy clear. In the case of Gen- 
eral Motors, union officials argue that the 
corporation can pay the 30 per cent in- 
creases without raising the price of cars a 
penny. The company replies that, under 
the OPA’s pricing formula for automo- 
biles, it is impossible to raise wages. 
Steel. CIO Steel Workers are demand- 
ing wage increases of $2 a day, or $10 for 
a five-day, 40-hour week. The industry has 
informed the union that it cannot raise 
wages at this time, with Government pric- 
ing policy as it is. U.S. Steel Corp., for 
example, contends that it needs price in- 
creases to meet its present costs, and that 
it is producing a majority of its steel prod- 
ucts at less than cost. The union insists 
that U.S. Steel can pay inc cased wages 
out of profits made during the war and 
from “concealed” profits. The corporation 
replies that it has no hidden profits and 
that its earnings during the 1940-to-44 
war years amounted to an average annual 
return of 4.8 per cent on its investment. In 
1944, the return was 2.9 per cent. 
Railroads. Unions in this field are 
unanimously demanding higher wages, 
shorter hours or both. Their demands are: 
Transportation brotherhoods. . These 


—Acme 
OF DEMANDS & DISPUTES: AUTOS AND RAILS 
« « » would tempers wreck timetables? 





unions, representing about 400,000 em- 
ployes, want an increase of $2.50 a day, 
They include locomotive engineers, loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen, conduc- 
tors, switchmen and trainmen. 

Shop crafts. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress of union demands for a six-hour day 
and 36-hour week without reduction in 
present take-home pay for an eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week. About 400,000 
workers are involved. 

Maintenance-of-way workers. Demands 
of the brotherhood representing these em- 
ployes have reached the mediation stage. 
The 300,000 waymen are demanding mini- 
mum wages of 75 cents an hour, and addi- 
tional adjustments for nearly all workers, 

Clerks. This brotherhood, representing 
300,000 workers, is asking for an increase 
of 15 cents an hour for all clerks and fur- 
ther adjustments for lower-paid workers. 

Signalmen. The railroads are asked by 
this union to reduce the work week from 
48 to 40 hours and raise wages an average 
of about 38 cents an hour. 

Dispatchers. The demand of this group 
is for a six-hour day and 36-hour week, 
without reductions in earnings received for 
the present 8-hour day and 48-hour week. 

Oil. The Navy still is operating the oil 
refineries seized recently by the Govern- 
ment to end a strike in that industry. 
However, the seizure has brought no set- 
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WHAT THEY. WANT. 0 


we'll help you deliver at a Profit! 


They'll want lots of things. But there'll be plenty of manufacturers bat- 
tling for business, and low cost production will be the key fo your profits. 
Now is the time to scrap your old equipment and replace it with either 
War Surplus Machines or new machines that can transmit the power and 
that have the rigidity to use carbide cutting tools at their maximum 
efficiency. 
For these cutting tools provide the fastest known method of metal turn- 
ing today, increasing cutting speeds from 200 to 500 per cent. 
Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of carbide tools. Send for our book, 
“Welcome To You and Your Problem.” Or, better yet, ‘phone 
now for one of our engineers...to help you 
deliver at a profit. 


3 & 5 i Ss Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


MACHINE COMPANY Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines » 


Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 
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can be improved with Kimpreg* 


A revolutionary new alloy-like mate- 
rial is achieved by fusing a cured 
plastic skin of KIMPREG to plywood’s 
surface. This resultant material is not 
a plywood in the ordinary sense, not 
a plastic laminate. It is a brand new, 
better structural medium with count- 
less applications in many products— 
including, very probably, those you 
plan for immediate production. 
KIMPREG-surfaced plywood can be 
machined, formed and fastened like 
ordinary wood. Yet it has a plastic’s 
smooth, tough surface and beautiful 


finish. 


Other advantages: 1) greater dura- 
bility and flexural strength; 2) resists 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plated 
against extreme abrasion; 4) less grain- 
raising effect; 5) scuffproof, splinter- 
proof, snag-resistant; 6) surface is 
stainproof, washable, wipes clean; 
7) resists chemical action, decay, tem- 
perature extremes, fire, vermin, and 
mold; 8) warm to the touch, lacks 
chill “feel” of metal surfaces. 

Write us for further information 
and names of those plywood manu- 
facturers who are handling KIMPREG 
plastic surfacing material. 
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tlement of the issues involved—the de- 
mand of the CIO Oil Workers Union for a 
30 per cent wage increase. 

The Navy is anxious to return the 
plants to their owners, but has no plans 
for mediating the dispute. H. Struve Hen- 
sel, Assistant Navy Secretary, sought to 


‘resume negotiations between the union 


and the companies, but an old stumbling 
block appeared immediately. The unions 
want to bargain on an industry-wide basis 
and the companies prefer to bargain on a 
plant-by-plant basis. An early outcome 
of the deadlock is not in sight. 

Small business. That is the status of 
wage negotiations in four large industries, 
Meanwhile, a number of small companies 
are not waiting for big business to set the 
pattern and are making wage agreements 
with their unions. For example: 





—Harris & Ewing 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY HENSEL 
e.. an old stumbling block appeared 


Hormel & Co., meat-packing firm of 
Austin, Minn., has increased wages $7 a 
week for 1,000 workers, a boost of 1744 
cents an hour, or 20 per cent. This is the 
first meat-packing plant to reach an 
agreement with the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, who are demanding increases of 
25 cents an hour. The union claims that 
Hormel has agreed to grant the additional 
71% cents an hour upon the conclusion of 
national negotiations with the packing in- 
dustry for a 25-cent increase. 

In the U.S. Conciliation Service’s Re- 
gion 3, wage increases were granted re- 
cently in 42 disputes. These increases 
ranged from 3 cents to 23 cents an hour, 
but were confined largely to plants em- 
ploying only a few persons. This region in- 
cludes Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio. 


Dr. Steelman’s return. President 
Truman’s appointment of Dr. John R. 
Steelman as a special White House assist- 
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The whole Western Hemisphere 
is NOW open to travel by air 


ARTIME restrictions on travel 
by air are now a thing of the 
past throughout the Americas. 
Where do you want to go? Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, Mexico or 
Central America? ... Alaska, to 
which Pan American maintains year- 
round service from Seattle? .. . Or 
perhaps to one of the great cities of 
South America—Santiago, Chile; 
Buenos Aires or majestic Rio de 
Janeiro? 


Winter here—Summer there 


Pan American World Airways System 


was first of all U.S. airlines to pioneer 


air service to all the points mentioned 
above. The Pan American System is 


maintaining regular, scheduled air serv- 
ice to all of them today. Think of it! In 
less than three days flying time you can 
be in faraway Brazil, Chile or Argen- 
tina and actually catch up with Spring, 
which is now going south . . . When it’s 
winter here, it’s summer there... When 
there’s ice and snow here, the flower 
markets there are filled to overflowing 
with a riot of color and perfume. 


Ask your Travel Agent for up-to-the- 
minute details on rates, routes and fly- 
ing times. He'll be glad to prove to you 
that no place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is far away now! 


FAN AMERICAN = 


WoriD AIRWAYS @ 
The System of the Flying Clippers | 








Since it was established, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways has com- 
pleted more than 370,000,000 
miles of overseas flight—a total 
greater than that of any other 
international airline. 





World's FIRST air service 
across the Pacific 
World’s FIRST plane service 
across the North Atlantic 








This country will need a lot of tires to hold the 
full employment line during reconversion, and a 
“lot more’ tires will be a production problem, 


maybe fora decade or longer. 


Motor car and truck owners everywhere know 


LEE DE LUXE TIRES for their reliable service, long 


mileage, low operating cost, and national distribu- 


tion in normal times. Despite the present tire 
shortage the integrity of LEE DE LUXE TIRES will be 
maintained and justify the universal acclaim ‘of 


“WORLD'S BEST TRANSPORTATION’. 


LEE fC rshohocken 


DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CO Nie eee es OC K EN, PA. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 4 LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O — TONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


ant raises this que-i.on: Has Mr. Truman 
changed his mind about centering all au- 
thority over labor problems in the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Dr. Steelman is a veteran labor concilia- 
tor, and his usefulness to the President js 
in the labor field. But Mr. Truman’s policy 
in the past has been to keep labor disputes 
away from the White House, and to give 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach sole au- 
thority. The Steelman appointment, there- 
fore, looks to some as a move to limit 
somewhat Mr. Schwellenbach’s authority, 

Dr. Steelman resigned only last autumn 
from the directorship of the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service. He opened offices as an 
industrial relations consultant in New 
York. Prior to his resignation, he frequent- 
ly had been mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Miss Frances Perkins as Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

As head of the Conciliation Service, Dr. 
Steelman frequently intervened in strikes 
as the personal representative of President 
Roosevelt, and it would not be out of char- 
acter for him to perform similar duties for 
President Truman, It is possible that Mr. 
Truman feels that a man close to the White 
House who. is free of administrative bur- 
dens may have a better chance to work 
out settlements in the tougher disputes 
than the conciliation staff of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Salary controls. The Treasury’s Sal- 
ary Stabilization Unit holds that employ- 
ers who reduce the work week for salaried 
employes may continue, without Treasury 
approval, to pay them higher salaries orig- 
inally granted for longer hours, provided 
this extra compensation will not affect 
prices of their products or result in in- 
creased costs to the Government. 

However, employers must obtain ap- 
proval of the Treasury to continue to pay 
this higher compensation if they intend to 
use such indirect raises as the basis for 
seeking higher price ceilings, or for resist- 
ing otherwise justifiable reductions in 
prices, or to increase the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of a product or service being fur- 
nished under contract. 

The ruling affects employers who were 
given permission during the war to pay ad- 
ditional compensation to salaried workers 
to maintain differentials between wage 
earners and supervisory employes due to 


extension of the work week. 


Unemployment insurance. High 
wartime wage rates are complicating the 
job of administering State unemployment- 
compensation laws. The administrators 
must decide whether a worker is entitled 
to draw unemployment pay while shop- 
ping around for a job that will pay him 
as much as he received in wartime, or 
whether he should be denied benefits un- 
less he takes a job comparable to the one 
he held before ‘the war. 

The difficulty that confronts the admin- 
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CANDLE IN AMERICA’S WINDOW,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


CANDLE IN AMERICAS WINDOW 


Across the waves the bright fingers of 
lighthouses and lightships beckon . . . 
age-old promise of harbor and home 
for the seafaring man. 


War’s end rekindled these candles 
of welcome along our coasts . . . and 
gave their light a new meaning: for 
the first time in this century they will 
welcome a U. S. merchant marine 
large enough for our national defense 
and vital foreign trade. 


It took a costly and terrible war to 
teach us the danger of a too-small 
merchant marine. Our military plans 


N.W. AYER & SON 


had to wait while we built the freighters, 
tankers and transports essential to 
Army and Navy offensives. 

Today we have the ships, well- 
trained, experienced crews and pri- 
vately owned operating companies to 
back our military forces, to control 
our overseas buying and selling. And 
we have the great Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936* to support them. Never 
again should U. S.-flag shipping fall 
to the danger point! 

American Export Lines has called 
upon its unique experience in the 


Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the 
Indian Ocean to “‘do the impossible” 
in supplying fighting fronts and speed- 
ing troops home. But our cargoes and 
ports of call, in peacetime, depend on 
what you want to buy and sell abroad. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 


foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 


fleet ‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 63 of a Series 


GOOD WILL? 


The Borden Company chose Strathmore paper for 
Elsie because it makes a fine impression on her 
friends and fans. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality which will make an equally 


fine impression for you. 


STRATHMORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the 
reconversion program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Con- 
tinue to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 

















istrators is how to define “suitable” work. 
To be eligible for unemployment pay un- 
der State laws, a worker must register for 
work, he must be able to work and be 
available for suitable work. Some States 
are defining the term rigidly, others are 
permitting workers to refuse jobs and draw 
compensation while looking for work that 
will utilize their highest skills and pay 
them wages comparable to those they 
earned on their last jobs. 

Washington officials, including Chair- 
man Arthur Altmeyer of the Social Se- 
curity Board, are urging the administra- 
tors to be liberal in their payments. Mr, 
Altmeyer argues that an unemployed work- 
er should be given a reasonable chance to 
find a job utilizing his highest skills, rather 
than be forced to take the first job that 





CHAIRMAN ALTMEYER 
. - . behind the contention—figures 


comes along, regardless of how suitable it 
may be. Such a policy, he contends, bene- 
fits the employer as well as the worker, be- 
cause the morale of a satisfied employe is 
better and his work more efficient. 

Officials are citing figures to back up 
their contention that unemployment bene- 
fits are not keeping a substantial number 
of workers from returning to lower-paid 
peacetime jobs. They say that of 6,000,- 
000 workers whose jobs ended with defeat 
of Japan, 3,000,000 shifted immediately 
to peacetime jobs. Many of those who are 
waiting around for better jobs than they 
have been offered are able to do this be- 
cause of their wartime savings, not be- 
cause they are drawing benefits. 

Only about 20 per cent of the workers 
laid off since the end of the war are draw- 
ing unemployment benefits. Approximate- 
ly 2,300,000 have registered for compensa- 
tion, but only 1,300,000 are receiving it. 
The official view is that the volume of 
claims for benefits during the reconversion 
period has reached its peak. 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 


material which they needed to 





chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 





win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 


it means to the railroads is a 





LET’S FINISH 


THE JOB 
BUY learned, both in war and in 


VICTORY BONDS 


sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 


peace, that it can rely. 








AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


— LORIN G AHEAD 

















Through two World Wars, 
have fought for 
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LET US PAY THIS DEBT 
OF HONOR AND MEET 
THE DEMANDS OF JUSTICE! 
iosscesneneestanrpaneennscseabuitinsieisamtisibinaltesenctensimnemactistieidiasbeidieaiiadl 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, JANUARY 20, 1931 
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the Hearst Newspapers 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS 





“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1918 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for speedy demobilization plus six 
months’ severance pay. 


In 1919 the Hearst Newspapers began 


their support of the American Legion. 


In 1920 the Hearst Newspapers 
backed the New York State Bonus and 
saw it approved at the polls. 


In 1922 the Hearst Newspapers car- 
ried on a nationwide campaign for a 
Federal Soldier Bonus, a campaign 
which they had begun by a petition to 
Congress three years previously. 


VA ah 


In 1924 the Hearst Newspapers came 
out for the Insurance Plan of paying 
a Soldier Bonus. 


In 1935 the Hearst Newspapers hailed 
the passage of the Patman Bonus Bill 
over President Roosevelt’s veto. 


In 1943 the Hearst Newspapers sup- 
ported the G.I. Bill of Rights, and 
helped to explain its benefits to G.L.s. 


In 1944 the Hearst Newspapers ex- 
posed delays and inequities in admin- 
istering the G.I, Laws. 
































There’s a pile of work before you. It needs action today. 
P . y . . y 
But your hands are tied. Your secretary is still busy on 
ads a y y 
yesterday’s dictation! 


What you both need is more hours. You can have them! 
Not hours added to your day, but hours saved out of your 
day—every day. 
7 7 

There’s an action-getter, an hour-saver, just made for you. 
It’s the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. It records your 
dictation and streamlines your work in ways you never 
dreamed of. It makes you master of your own time—and 
leaves your secretary free to do her job while you do yours. 
You both do more with less effort. Find out about it now— 
by mailing the coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D11-1, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


NAS eT ER, eee ne ee Me NT ONE eR ee ON ert ee ee ne eee 
NO SR EEE ee lee eee a Are ene, Caren le eeeeE 


CED ER nL SERRE REN See PEED RNR Eee SNS iE Riemer iets pee 
‘*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 















Pro ama Con 
of National Issues 


Armed Training 
In Peacetime: 
Editors’ Views 





Editorial comment reveals wide differ. 
ence of opinion on the program of univer. 
sal military training proposed by General 
of the Army Marshall and President Tru. 
man. Most opponents of civilian military 
training base their stand on the potentiali- 
ties of atomic weapons for outmoding arm- 
ies and navies, 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 
calls the training program “one of the 
prices of American peace in the age we 
live in” and hails the “equality for oppor. 
tunity” it would provide for men to serve 
the war establishment in appropriate po- 
sitions. It takes the President’s view in la- 
beling as a “misconception” the “bogy of 
conscription.” 

On the other hand, urging that Congress 
enlarge the program into “real peacetime 
conscription,” the Philadelphia (Pa.) Ree. 
ord (Ind.) accuses the President of 
muddying the issue on this point while 
making an excellent case for his program 
otherwise. It argues: “Military training is 
nota picnic .. . not a parade, a health er- 
sade, or a campaign against illiteracy. It is 
a sacrifice by American youth for Amer:- 
can security.” 

Mr. Truman’s program “would pay big 
dividends” in meeting unemployment, in 
the view of the Washington (D.C) 
Times-Herald (Ind.), to say nothing of 
developing health and skills. The Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram (Ind.-Rep.) 
expresses concern lest the training neglect 
preparation for future jobs. 

The New York Post (Ind.) condemns 
the whole proposal in view of “the impact 
of the atomic bomb on our folkways,” ar- 
guing that the idea of abolishing war “is 
not one tenth as Utopian as the suggestion 
that 4,000,000 men can save us from de- 
feat” against atomic rocket bombs. The 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind- 
Dem.), calling the- President’s approach 
“obsolete,” says “anyone who makes rec- 
ommendations now is necessarily guessing.” 

Some newspapers suggest, as does the 
Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Republican 
(Rep.), a small volunteer army plus 
trained State Guards, and integration of 
the training with the college course. But 
the New York Times (Ind.) says: “These 
and other halfway measures might be worse 
than nothing, for the very reason that they 
would give us a false sense of security.” 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 





4 DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 
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SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


Bags and envelopes made of the latest 
transparent materials now released from 
war. All standard types and sizes or 
tailored to your packaging needs... . 

You benefit because U. S. E. Protective 
Packaging has many years of prewar 
successful experience plus the know-how 
gained in four years of packaging for 
i 

No question about material, strength, 
seams, sealing, printing in full color: The 
Kellogg Man is ready to work with you 
for full protection, maximum sales-build- 
ing eye appeal, and rapid and economical 
production. 

Send us your inquiry for prompt in- 
telligent consideration and suggestions. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
P-11 












HE’S READY TO SERVE YOU 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. 


Does future national security re- 
quire universal military training? 


President Truman's recent message 
to Congress advocating compulsory 
military service for our youth has 
stimulated broad discussion. To pre- 
sent a cross section of opinion, The 
United States News asked military ex- 
perts, religious and educational leaders, 
lawyers and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Admiral William H. Standley 


(Ret.); Washington, D.C.; Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1933-37; Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, 1942-43; Commander in Chief, Military 
Order of the World Wars, 

answers: 

There is not the least doubt but that the 
future security of our nation, as well as 
its potential force for world peace, re- 
quires a sound universal military training 
policy. It builds character, strong virile 
bodies, discipline and a healthy posterity, 
in addition to the security it provides. 

This was the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates from all sections of the country 
and its possessions to the national con- 
vention of the Military Order of the 
World Wars on Oct. 13, 1945. 


Denis Cardinal Dougherty 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, 

answers: 

Future national security does not re- 
quire universal military training; on the 
contrary, it would be detrimental to the 
bodies and souls of our youth, and, in the 
long run, would weaken our nation. More- 
over, history shows that large standing 
armies promote, rather than avert, war 
with all its evil effects. 

It seems likely that the atomic bomb 
will revolutionize from a military stand- 
point the whole world; and, if that be so, 
what need will there be of immense ar- 
mies, except to promote the interests of 
the military groups? - 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Chancellor, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Secretary of the Interior, 1929-33; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, 

answers: 

The answer is, “No.” Our national se- 
curity will depend on the relationships 
we build up with other countries and on 
the thorough training of an adequate num- 
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Draw 
your Own 


conclusions 


It’s a FACT. Practically everybody in the United States — 
from Maine to California, from Canada to the Gulf — has a 
personal stake in America’s self-supporting, tax-paying 
electric companies, 


There are millions of people on the stockholder lists of 
these companies — housewives, farmers, nurses, teachers, 
mechanics, stenographers — all sorts of folks from all parts 
of the country. 


You may be one of this large group of direct owners. 
But even if you’re not — if you have a savings account or life 



















Start at Number 1 and connect each 
consecutive number with straight 
lines. When your drawing’s done, 
you'll see the home of the people 
who have a personal stake in 
business-managed electric light and 
power companies. 





insurance policy — you most certainly are included among 
the indirect owners of this industry. 


Your savings bank and your insurance company must 
put your deposits and premiums to work. A lot of your 
money goes into electric light and power securities. That’s 
because years of dependable service and good business 
management on the part of the electric companies have 
made their securities a sound investment. 


Next time you hear anybody talking about owners of 
the electric industry — remember, they're talking about you. 


e Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


% Names on request from this magazine. 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 











For Global Service to Shippers and Travelers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Announces 


the Appointment of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


as its General Foreign Agent 


By appointing the American Express Com- 
pany as its General Foreign Freight and 
Foreign Passenger Traffic Agent, New York 
Central takes another important step in 
expanding its Foreign Traffic Department 
services to over-seas traders and travelers. 


Through the world-wide offices of American 
Express abroad arrangements will be made 
for the shipment of goods into or through 
the territory served by New York Central. 
These offices also will provide complete 
transportation service and a travel head- 
quarters for our patrons in foreign lands. 


Thus, with specialized representatives 
throughout the world, New York Central 
is prepared to meet the transportation needs 
in the new peacetime era of expanding 
travel and trade. 


SYSTEM 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 














ber of selected men and women, particu- 
larly in science and its applications to in- 
dustry, human welfare, and perhaps war, 
If our nation now adopts universal mili- 
tary training, it will, at one of the most 
critical periods in human history, lead the 
whole world down the military track 
toward more war, more destruction. 

The time has come for an abrupt and 
far-reaching change. We must think in 
terms of understanding and peace and 
world organizations for peace, rather than 
universal military training involving all of 
our young people. Our present world 
civilization is threatened. Unless the United 
States leads, works for, and believes in 
better world understanding, our national 
security may well be lost. 


Ray Murphy 
New York, N.Y.; General Counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives; 
Past National Commander, The American 
Legion, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Our future national security requires 
universal military training. The scope and 
nature of that training can hardly be fully 
foreseen and well may vary with changing 
conditions. We can no longer afford the 
luxury of unpreparedness, but must be 
ready as far as possible for any emergency. 
We can best preserve peace by main- 
taining our strength. Our word in national 
councils will be as potent as our might. 
The great majority of nations will never 
fear that our forces will be used for aggres- 
sion, but rather will look to a strong and 
vigilant United States as the best guar- 
antor of peace. 


Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 


New Haven, Conn.; Research Associate, 
Yale University; Captain, Military Intelli- 
gence, USA, 1918-19; Major, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 


answers: 


I am opposed to peacetime conscription 
because: 

New wars, if we must have them, will 
demand new methods. The men mainly 
needed will be those with adequate ex- 
perience as well as long training—chemists, 
physicists, engineers, skilled mechanics— 
not unskilled teen-age boys. 

Conscription on our part challenges 
other countries to arm to the teeth, but 
what we need is a gradual and effective 
program of disarmament. 

Russia appears to be the only nation 
against which we may need to arm within 
the next 30 years, but she requires all of 
that time to put her own house in order 
and raise her standard of living. Mean- 
while, both she and we ought to have full 
opportunity to try the United Nations 
method without the handicap of conserip- 
tion, which the Russians will believe is di- 
rected primarily against them. 
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Are you looking for new ways to cut your 
production costs? Then follow the lead 


of successful operators, in every industry, who use 
PB - VW 1Z MA Preformed wire rope. Their records prove that 
7 Sj, OTF. it saves money. First, because it lasts longer. 


° This results from Preformed’s ability to 

Wt Ve rop @ resist bending fatigue. Second, it saves money 

, because it withstands heavy shock loads 

and thus helps avoid costly shut-downs. Third, 

SAVES MONEY 3 WAYS Preformed spools better on the drum, 
and helps to maintain a profitable speed of 

operation. You can gain these and many other 


advantages by specifying Preformed the 
next time you order wire rope. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 











PLANNED 
ADVERTISING 


Charles W. HOYT Company, Inc. 




















Future Travel Trends 


A recent travel survey conducted by 
our Research Department reveals 
that the postwar vacationist expects 
to travel a greater distance and stay 


a longer time. 
* * 


To transportation and other 
travel interests who are anxious 
to take full advantage of this 
trend, the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany offers advertising agency 
service founded on an unusually 
broad concept. For 36 years our 
principles of Planned Advertising 
(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) have 
been helping leading companies 
get more work out of their adver- 
tising dollars; and this has a 
particular application in the 
travel field. . 





*k 
For example: In handling the ad- 
vertising of a leading steamship line 
before the war, we made a continuous 
study of two key factors: First, the 
city of origin of all passengers; sec- 
ond, the newspaper and magazine 
reading habits of all passengers. From 
this data, it was possible to select 
media that produced exceptionally 
successful sales results in proportion 
to dollar expenditures. 

K *& <*® 
Equally important is the fact 
that our principles of Planned 
Advertising call for building 
every element in the advertising 
program (publication advertis- 
ing, leaflets and booklets, display 
material, etc.) around the same 
basic idea. Experience in many 
fields proves that this technique, 
which we have perfected to a 
high degree, materially increases 
the effectiveness of the adver- 
tiser’s efforts. 

Ko SK 
If you have not yet seen our Postwar 
Travel Survey, a request on your 
business letterhead will bring you a 
copy with our compliments. Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Established 1909. Branch office: 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


P. S.. In this age of air travel, we can’ 
render prompt, complete advertising 
agency service to national advertisers 
located east of the Mississippi River. 








Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive research 
on a topic of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 


DURATION OF CONSTRUCTION JAM: 
PROSPECT OF A BREAK BY SPRING 


The long-heralded postwar construction 
boom has run into difficulties. These trou- 
bles arise from several sources. There are 
acute shortages of many essential building 
materials. Labor, especially skilled labor, 
is scarce. Many house-building contractors 
went out of business during the war. Oth- 
ers are deterred by pricing uncertainties. 
And winter weather is about to begin. 

All these factors have combined to post- 
pone any real start on large-scale building 
until spring, at least. This result is impor- 
tant to millions of families who want new 
homes, to businessmen who counted on 
a lively trade in furniture and household 
furnishings and appliances, and to several 
million men and women who had been 
expected to find jobs in these fields. 

Materials. To begin with the most im- 
portant obstacle, building materials: 

Lumber. It will be late in 1946 before a 
builder can order any type of lumber with 
assurance of prompt delivery. Unless out- 
put increases rapidly, officials doubt there 
will be enough for the 1946 building program. 

For the immediate future, the lumber 
supply is classed as critical. Stocks re- 
leased by the Army and Navy have not 




































BUILDING A NEW HOME 
... pessimism lay in the boom’s foundation 
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yet appeared on the market. Strikes and a 
scarcity of workers in the Northwestern 
forests have impeded production there, 
Many Southern lumber mills have closed, 
Millwork—doors, window sashes and the 
like—is held back by scarcity of labor and 
materials. The supply of thick-cut lumber 
for floor joists, rafters and studding is 
much improved, however. Plywood sup- 
plies are improving, but still inadequate. 

Brick. A 10 per cent increase in brick 
production is expected for this quarter, but 
the improvement is considered insufficient. 
The industry is operating far below capac- 
ity, due to lack of labor and a lack of fuel. 
A price increase has been granted by OPA, 
to allow higher wages, and a special re- 
cruitment campaign is on for workers. By 
spring, the situation is expected to be 
much better, but with supply still tight. 

Cement. Supplies are generally ade- 
quate, but there may be temporary local 
shortages in some types. 

Concrete products. Concrete building 
blocks are generally in good supply. There 
is plenty of concrete pipe. 

Tile. Supply is considered unsatisfactory 
both in structural clay tile and in facing 
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Send for Particulars 


YOU’VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 £. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street * 650 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisso 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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BOUSTA 


YJine Ylax 


iBUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


Made directly from American-grown vir- 
gin flax fibre, Ecusta Fine Flax paper is 
characterized by its clear whiteness, its 


fineness of texture, its inherent quality. 


For executive stationery that is truly dis- 
tinguished, choose Ecusta Fine Flax 
paper. It is available in regular corre- 


spondence and air mail weights. 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 








tile for floors and walls. Stocks are low, 
and production is short of current demand. 

Roofing. Wood shingles are scarcely to 
be had, with little prospect of general im- 
provement. Only a negligible number of 
cypress and redwood shingles are being 
manufactured, and output of cedar shin- 
gles is below average. The asphalt-roofing 
industry has a 60-day backlog of unfilled 
orders. Production of slate roofing, se- 
verely cut during the war, is slowly on 
the way back. 

Flooring. All hardwood floorings are in 
extremely short supply. Production this 
year is insufficient to meet the needs of 
projects already begun. The situation is 
expected to ease by mid-1946. 

Bathtubs are a serious problem. Ca- 
pacity output of the cast-iron bathtub in- 
dustry would be insufficient to equip all of 





BATHTUBS, ETC. 
. .. by spring: Decided improvement 


the 450,000 or more family dwelling units 
to be built in 1946. This shortage promises 
to continue for many months. The deficit, 
however, can be made up with tubs made 
of formed sheet steel. 

Plumbing supplies. Materials for plumb- 
ing supplies generally are short, but pro- 
duction is increasing. These items should 
be in good supply by spring. 

Domestic equipment. Gas ranges ale 
subject at present to a four-to-five-week 
delay in delivery. With coal ranges, it is 
seven months; coal and wood heating 
stoves, eight months; oil burners, two 
months. Production of cast-iron radiators 
is very low, stocks are nonexistent and im- 
provement is to be slow. But, in general, 
delivery delays are being shortened, and 
greatly increased production is expected to 
make supply good by late spring. 

Electrical appliances. It takes two to 
four months to obtain delivery of electric 
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D hough COPPA 


Man-made cold often stems from copper and 
its alloys... for of all materials used in modern 
refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment, 
none is more essential to efficient, long-lived 
performance. 

Because of its high thermal conductivity, cop- 
per is ideally suited for finned-coil condensers 
and evaporators. For refrigerant lines, fittings, 


regulators, controls, valves, bulb and capillary 


tubing—copper, brass and bronze are well-nigh 
indispensable. They are also used in compressors 
and the motors that drive them. 

Copper, brass and bronze are readily worked, 
are strong, tough and highly ductile. And above 
all, because of their rustlessness and corrosion 
resistance, they are outstandingly durable. These 
same qualities have earned for the red metal and 


its alloys essential and widespread uses. 


seven ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Buy Victory Bonds... HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 














There’s SUCCESS Ahead 


for your new plant in 
CONNECTICUT 


Judging by its successful past, Connecticut foretells the business 
future with accuracy. Since Colonial days industry has recognized 
the ingenious Connecticut habit of making things faster, better, 
more efficiently, more dependable and durable. 

In planning the location of your new factory or branch a 
clear, business-like appraisal of Connecticut will show these out- 
standing advantages: a vast reservoir of highly skilled workmen, 
with that inborn, keen Yankee aptitude for precision; a long, har- 
monious record of management-labor teamwork; close to Amer- 
ica’s greatest markets and the major sources of semi-finished 
materials; one of the best integrated transportation systems in the 
United States—rail, air, water, over-the-road; ample electric power. 
Connecticut has a balanced State budget — and there’s no State 
Income Tax to cut into employer’s profits or employee’s wages. 

Business executives are invited to write for new booklet, 
“Connecticut, a State of Manufacturing Skill.” Address Depart- 
ment A3, Connecticut Development Commission, State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut. , 








1 You'll make the RIGHT connections..in 








ranges, but the situation is rapidly improy- 
ing, and spring is expected to see it recti- 
fied. Refrigerators currently are in short 
supply, but production is being increased, 
and they are expected to prove no obstacle 
in 1946. 

Steel. Structural steel, plates and rein- 
forcing bars are becoming easier to ob- 
tain and are to be fairly plentiful by 
spring. Warehouse stocks already are fair 
to good. Sheet steel continues a problem 
due to demands from many industries, but 
probably is to be in adequate, though not 
abundant, supply by mid-1946 

Screening. Substantial quantities of 
metal screening are predicted for next year, 
Big cutbacks in military orders have re- 
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HOUSEMAKER’S KIT 
... the outlook: A two-year search 


leased much screening for civilian purposes, 
but demand is heavy, and, for the present, 
screening is scarce. 

Small hardware. Some small hardware 
items are difficult to find. This situation is 
to be slow in rectifying itself. It may take 
two years to build up inventories. 

Pipe. Cast-iron soil pipe is very scarce. 
A price increase recently granted is ex- 
pected to improve the supply by spring. 
Clay sewer pipe also is in short supply, 
and producers are negotiating for a price 
increase. Higher production depends on 
obtaining more labor. 

Material prices. OPA is working out 
local price ceilings on nearly all building 
materials. Meanwhile, the War Production 
Board has established inventory control 
designed to prevent large operators oF 
dealers from buying and hoarding exces- 
sive quantities during the winter. 

Black markets are reported to be de- 
veloping in some materials. Builders some- 
times find themselves short of materials 
for finishing projects already begun. Rather 
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i Getting del KICTUo 


Bananas on backs ring no cash registers. Bananas at 
breakfast do. Between the tree and the take-home is the 
sale...made by a mental impression, an aroused want 
which got the Mrs. to tell the grocer, “I'll take a dozen”. 
Gravure’s fine life-like reproductions, full tones, awake 
appetites, set up buying impulses, create desires, spark 
sales...in Sunday picture sections of high visibility... 
which get regular 90% readership among buying 
millions, at home, every Sunday. 

Sell with gravure, and gravure sells for you... 
nationally in the Metropolitan Group... which delivers 
your message in the eye-stopping, mind-arresting 
picture sections of 25 major Sunday newspapers 
in 22 Cities... gives 12,800,000 sales impressions 
by sun-up Sunday ... covers the better-buying & 
half of the whole U.S. market by noon... : 
ups sales for you! If you want customers 
calling—call Metropolitan Gravure! 














Metropolitan Group Gravure 


AtlantaJournal ¢ BaltimoreSun ¢ BostonGlobe ¢ Boston Herald 





Buffalo Courier-Express . Chicago Tribune ° Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . Des Moines Register . Detroi: News 
Detroit Free Press . Los Angeles Times ° Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune « New York News ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press 
Providence Journal ° Seattle Times ° St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Syracuse Post-Standard 

Springfield Union & Republican ° Washington Star 


New York 17: 220 East 42d Street e Detroit 2: New Center Building 
Chicago 11: Tribune Tower ¢ San Francisco 4: 155 Montgomery Street 








THE STEAM 
a 


.YOU PAY FoR! 


* 
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PRODUCE STEAM AS NEEDED 


Most every industry needs some steam all the time, but generally 
the requirement for full capacity is intermittent or for only a 
few hours each day. 

Clayton Steam Generators are fully automatic. They produce 
steam as you need it. Even from a cold start, full working pres- 
sure is reached in less than five minutes... after the start they 
instantly adjust themselves to any required load between mini- 
mum and maximum capacity. When no steam is needed the 
generator “floats” on the line’without waste. Irrespective of the 
load, they are 75% to 80% overall efficient. 


Beyond economy, Clayton Steam Generators offer many ad- 
vantages that set new standards for producing steam. They 
require one-fourth the space and weigh half as much as the 
average conventional boiler of like capacity; they come to you 
complete, ready to hook up and operate...no setting, bricking, 
or additional equipment is necessary. Operation does not require 
a licensed engineer (unless contrary to local ordinances). 

Available in six sizes, 10 to 100 H.P, oil or gas fired. All Clay- 
ton Steam Generators are constructed in accordance with ASME 
code for 150 pounds maximum working pressure. 












Clayton Steam Generators are particularly adapted to 
use in dairies, canneries, laundries, food dehydration, 
plastic and rubber processing, vulcanizing, plating, 
cooking, cleaning, sterilizing, distilling and all types 
of steam processing. 


€ 


If you are contemplating replacing, or adding to, 
your present boiler equipment we should like to 
tell you more about “getting ALL the steam you 
pay for’?! We will gladly send our new catalog con- 
taining complete information. 









MANUFACTURERS 
or 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 














than delay completion, they are disposed 
to buy wherever they can. 

Construction labor. The nation’s once- 
big army of construction labor has been 
scattered. Workers are in the services or 
have gone into other industries. They are 
expected to return sfowly. 

Building contractors. The number of 
contractors active in construction has 
fallen from 500,000 in 1940 to about 140, 
000 now. Those who remain in business 
often are not where needs are most acute, 

Subcontractors. Old relationships be- 
tween contractors and subcontractors, to 
whom roofing, flooring, plumbing, paint- 
ing and other subcontracts are let, have 
been disrupted. 

Price dilemma. Builders contend they 
are held back, for the present, by price un- 
certainties. Proposals for setting ceiling 
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BUILDERS AT WORK 
.«. the ceiling bothers many 


prices on new homes have been revived in 
Congress. OPA wants rent control contin- 
ued in many areas. Builders contend that 
these circumstances make the piofit out- 
look dubious. The uncertainties, however, 
are to be cleared away by spring. 

All these factors, in combination, re- 
veal what has happened to the building 
boom. Many of the deterrents lie simply 
in the problem of finding workers. This 
problem is expected to solve itself as the 
Army and Navy demobilize and former ¢- 
vilian war workers seek jobs. Predictions 
are that there will be plenty of labor by 
spring. The boom is to get going then, de- 
spite continuing shortages and delivery de- 
lays in some lines. 

Demand for housing is tremendous, 
however. There is a need for 12,000,000 
home units. Fewer than 500,000 can be 
built in 1946. Many who want new homes 
must wait, possibly several years. 
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HERE were two men — a scientist 
and an engineer. 


The scientist was known for his 
ideas and inventions. The engineer, 
for his amazing ability at production. 
Together. it seemed, they could make 
an unbeatable combination. For what 
the scientist conceived, the engineer 
could produce. 

Deciding to join forces in their own 
business, they came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. Not so much for 
money as for something they needed 
more—business counsel. 


They made a loan—a small one, as 
loans go. And, from time to time, they 
made others, none of them dramatic 
in size. But, each time, they borrowed 
something on which no interest could 
becharged and no priceset—the friendly 
advice and counsel of the Bank. 


It was called the Norden Bombsight 


Over the years, the company that 
they started grew steadily. When the 
war came, it was able to produce a 
deadly weapon that was called for by 
the Army and Navy in great quantities. 


Expansion was imperative. Again 
the Bank helped. Plant capacity was 
increased. The scientist made further 


refinements in his invention. The en- 
gineer set up a production system that 
was sure, fast and prolific. And the 
country was quickly armed with a 
weapon that proved one of the most 
effective instruments of offensive war- 
fare ever loosed upon an enemy. It 
was called the Norden Bombsight. 


Today, Carl L. Norden, Inc.—the 
company started by Carl L. Norden 
and Theodore H. Barth—has grown to 
tremendous proportions. The loans ar- 
ranged by its early friend, the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, have run 
into many millions of dollars, 


And the loans that can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents—the business 
counsel and advice—are still made, 
regularly. These latter are the loans 
that the Company values most highly, 
and of which the Bank is most proud. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 









AT YOUR 
FINGER TIPS 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
ON THIS TERRITORY 


And you'll want this informa- 
tion, before you decide where 
to move or expand your busi- 
ness. You'll want to know all 
about the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section in the country 
—the West and Southwest. 


You'll find the easiest, quick- 
est way to get such information 
is to consult the Missouri 
Pacific Industrial Development 
Department. On the staff of this 
Department and its Research 
Bureau are specialists who can 
help you. These men can give 
you the facts—facts about raw 
materials, electric power, water, 
natural gas, labor supply, ac- 
cessibility to markets...and 
all facts and figures you need 
regarding opportunities for the 
growth of your business in our 
territory. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be Wp. 
sure, will of course V4 
be treated in the “ 
strictest confidence. 


y/ 





MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 








Additional controls of the War Produc- 
tion Board over business are soon to come 
off. Since the war ended, many WPB re- 
strictions on production and use of mate- 
rials have been dropped. But some remain, 
and these have an important meaning for 
businessmen in the process of reconver- 
sion. In making their plans, they want to 
know just when remaining controls are 
likely to be eliminated. 

Officials of the WPB and of the new Ci- 
vilian Production Administration, which 
is replacing WPB, say it is impossible to 
forecast exactly when all present orders 
will be revoked. No hard-and-fast time- 
table can be outlined at this time. But it is 
possible to show some of the important 
controls that will be relaxed soon, and 
others that will be carried over into 1946. 


Two of the most important sets of controls 
still on WPB’s books involve tin and crude 
rubber. Both of these materials are in criti- 
cally scarce supply, and will continue to 
be for many months. Thus, the controls 
over use of tin and rubber are expected to 
be the last to come off. The supply of lead 
also is inadequate, and controls over lead 
chemicals will remain for some time. So 
will conservation orders affecting burlap. 


Many of WPB’s remaining orders involve 
use of textiles and production of 
clothing. The outlook in this field: 


Most of these regulations affecting textiles 
will remain for some time, though some 
modifications are under consideration. The 
special program that channels large 
amounts of cotton, wool and rayon fabrics 
into low-priced garments is expected to 
continue until the end of the year at least. 


Controls over the styles of men’s and 
women’s clothing are to last until manu- 
facturers have finished producing their 
spring lines, though some of these orders 
are being reviewed. A few more frills may 
be allowed. Producers of men’s suits before 
long may add a second pair of trousers and 
include vests with double-breasted suits. 
And regulation of men’s clothing probably 
will end before restrictions are dropped 
on garments for women and girls. 


When controls over building materials 
and iron and steel may be revoked: 


The only building materials still subject to 
a limitation order are asphalt and tarred 
roofing products and asphalt shingles. This 
order is slated to be one of the earliest to 
be revoked. Many other building mate- 
rials, however, still are controlled through 
restrictions on inventories. Lumber, which 
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has become tighter as the result of. recent 
strikes, is being put under inventory con. 
trol limiting all users to a 60-day supply, 
These inventory controls on lumber and 
on many other materials will be dropped 
one by one as individual items become 
more plentiful. 


The outlook for iron and steel has im. 


proved considerably. As a result, the con- 
servation order controlling iron and steel 
is likely to be dropped fairly soon. Very” 


few preferential ratings are being used 
obtain these materials. 


Controls over containers, paper and 


other products: 


Restrictions on glass containers largely in- 
volve types and shapes of bottles. Produce. 


tion is high in this field, and limitations 


are likely to be relaxed or removed before 
long. Restrictions on manufacture of tin 


cans and containers, on the other hand) 


will remain for some time. But more tin ig 
being allocated now for essential uses, sue 
as cans for meat and other foods. Them 
has been a sharp drop in Government ¢ 
ders for containers made of paper 
paperboard. Present restrictions on theg 
materials may be eased in the near fut 
Controls over newsprint, however, will 
kept for a while té assure that small pub 
lishers get a share. Tight restrictions W 
continue for some time on exports of ai 
tomobiles and trucks. And there is no early 
relief in sight from controls over rosin, ei 
chona bark, uranium and collapsible tubes. 


WPB’s system of granting priorities assist- 
ance now is a mere skeleton of its wartime 
operation. But the system still is being used 
to break reconversion bottlenecks. Manv- 
facturers who find it impossible to start 
peacetime production due to lack of mate- 
rials or parts often can get priority ratings. 


Future of production controls: 


The head of the new Civilian Production 
Administration, John D. Small, says he 
would like to wind up the operations of 
this agency in from four to six months. 
But the current slowdown of reconversion 
raises some doubts whether this schedule 
can be carried out. Even when CPA er 
pires, a few of its activities and controls, 
such as those over tin and rubber, may be 
switched to other agencies. But, before 
then, CPA will lose much of its authority 
unless Congress decides to extend its allo- 
cation and priorities powers. These come 
from the Second War Powers Act, and are 
scheduled to end next December 31 unless 
continued by Congress. 
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G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 

sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


oy by 51 years of experience. 
Neve been designing and manu- 
icturing plastics products ever craftsmen 
ince 1894. G-E Research works con- 
tually to develop new materials, 
kW processes, new applications. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 


N. 1 Plastics Avenue complete cold molding. . . for both high and 
pistics service —engineering, de- low pressure laminating . . . for 





kn and mold-making. Our own 
fiustrial designers and engineers, 
forking together, create plastics 
fits that are both scientifically 





IICTORY BONDS 
HOLD THEM 


fabricating. And G-E Quality Con- 
trol—a byword in industry —means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastic part. 
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NEW LONG-RANGE VISION-IN PLASTICS 


@Here’s something new in optics—and plastics. 

The U. S. Naval Observatory binoculars have new universal 
focus lenses, designed for seeing at night. New, too, is the 
plastic housing. It makes an instrument that is strong... light 
o. » Casy to hold. 

To meet exacting optical precision specifications, No. | 
Plastics Avenue combined a new molding process . . . an ex- 
tremely stable, tough plastic material . . . and a special alloy 
for metal parts which expand and contract with the plastic. 
Result: neither tropical fungus nor sinking in a hundred feet 
of salt water can damage these binoculars. 

Perhaps you see possibilities for a similar plastic part in 
your own product. Bring any plastics problem to General 
Electric—the world’s largest manufacturer of finished plastics 
parts. Write Plastics Divisions, General Electric Company, 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THE NEW 
MARTIN 2-0-2 


© Cruises at a speed approaching 300 m.p.h. 
—vupward of 100 m.p.h. faster than present 
day transports. 


© Ona 250 mile city-to-city hop, direct flying 
costs, exclusive of operating overhead, are 


less than one cent per seat-mile. 


® Various interior arrangements carry 30 to 42 passengers—in luxury 
unsurpassed by even the largest 4-engine airliners flying today. 


© Equipment is located below floor, easily accessible for servicing 
through exterior hatches. 


® Flexible Mareng fuel cells cut maintenance costs and contribute to safety. 


AIRCR a 
Builders of Dependable Airera, 


® Three large exterior doors, and two large 
doors between passenger and cargo com- 
partments, permit swift loading and unload- 
AFT ing to cut waiting time at airports. 
since 19 © will utilize every new electronic device, 
including radar, to~ permit all-weather 
flying. 


© Embodies such improvements as rever- 
sible pitch propellers, heat anti-icing, 
laminar flow wings, tricycle landing gear. 


© Has far more cargo and baggage space (525 cu. ft.) than any trans- 
port of comparable size. 


© Utmost passenger comfort assured by comfortable roomy seats, 
plenty of head room and leg room, large windows, modern heating, 
ventilating, soundproofing and lighting. 


© The Martin 202 is engineered specifically to meet Air Transport Association specifications. Not just designed 
for the airline but by the airline—custom-built by Martin—to the most exacting standards of the air traveler. 
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DISPELLING TAX UNCERTAINTIES: 
SHAPE OF RELIEF FOR NEXT YEAR 


A point to remember about forthcoming 
reductions in individual income taxes is 
that they will not affect payments due on 
earnings in 1945. Taxpayers will have to 
settle with the Government next March 
15 on the basis of present tax rates. Re- 
ductions are to apply only on individual 
earnings for 1946. 

Taxpayers are on further notice that re- 
ductions to be voted this year on 1946 
incomes will stand through the year. Sen- 
ator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, points 
out that any individual tax reductions that 
might be provided in a 1946 revenue meas- 
we will not apply until 1947. 

A degree of certainty, thus, is injected 
into the tax outlook for individuals. 

Exemptions are to be uniform for sur- 
tax and the 3 per cent normal tax. That 
means that, for normal tax, an individual 
may take a $500 exemption for himself 
and a $500 credit for each dependent. This 
will have the effect of removing 12,000,000 
taxpayers from 1946 Treasury rolls—those 
now subject only to normal tax because of 
the original single $500 exemption. 

Curther reductions in individual in- 
come tax rates also are certain. Married 
persons with no dependents need pay no 
income tax until net income exceeds 
$1,200, and married persons with two de- 
pendents are relieved of tax if their in- 
comes do not exceed $2,000. 

Congress, thus, has followed Treasury 
tax policy in concentrating tax reductions 
in the lower groups. The theory behind 
this policy is that consumer purchasing 
should be encouraged, and that tax reduc- 
tions in the lower brackets bolster this 
policy by providing more spendable cash. 

Pay-roll tax freeze at 1 per cent on 
employer and 1 per cent on employe is 
another aspect of the same policy. This 
tax for old-age retirement was scheduled 
to jump to 24% per cent each on employer 
and worker next year, but it would have 
had the effect of raising taxes for low- 
come groups. 

Automobile use tax also is to be re- 
pealed as of July 1. This $5 levy on the 
use of each automobile or motorboat is 
regarded as a wartime “nuisance” tax. 

Veterans are assured of preferred tax 
treatment. Enlisted men are to be for- 
given all income taxes owed for war years, 
and officers are to be allowed three years 
to pay back taxes without penalty. 

Excess-profits tax. Another tax uncer- 
tainty will be removed when Congress 
takes final action on the excess-profits tax. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1945 


This levy of 85.5 per cent on excess war 
earnings by corporations has been a major 
deterrent to postwar business planning. 
This tax is viewed by the Treasury and 
the Senate as a major deterrent to business 
production and expansion. Small corpora- 
tions, or corporations with plans for ex- 
pansion, are handicapped by the threat 
of having to pay all but a fraction of an- 
ticipated increased earnings to the Govern- 











WELL, IT WORKS BOTH WAYS! 


ment as taxes. That explains the pressure 
for repeal. 

Uncertainty over whether this tax was 
to be retained for another year or repealed 
also added to business planning problems. 
Assurance of repeal, for example, could 
have enabled companies to plan price and 
production policies for 1946. on a lower 
tax base. A continued excess-profits tax, on 
the other hand, would require policies to 
rest on a higher tax base. Congress now is 
to remove this element of confusion. 

Capital stock tax repeal will remove 
another uncertainty for business. This levy 
and the accompanying declared-value ex- 
cess-profits tax required corporations to 
determine the value of their capital stock 
each year and pay a tax on that value. 
Then, if earnings showed the declared 
value to be too low, a penalty excess-prof- 
its tax was applied. Effect of this levy was 
to create an annual guessing game for 
business managers. That game now is to be 


eliminated. 


In general, tax theoies now guiding 
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How Research 
Helped Produce 
Cast Armor 
Faster 











The problem was production ... of 
cast armor for tanks. 


The industry knew how to mix and 
pour the steel, and it knew that heat treat- 
ing was necessary to give this armor shell- 
resisting toughness. 


What no one knew was how to deter- 
mine, accurately and quickly, exactly how 
much heat-treatment was required to pro- 
duce a specified hardness and strength. 


Research’s Answer 


That is where Brake Shoe metallurgical 
research was called upon. The result was a 
carefully worked out correlation between 
chemical composition of the metal and the 
ideal tempering temperature—a valuable 
aid in speeding production. 


The procedure saved time in the foun- 
dries, established a continuing control over 
production. This is but one example of 
how knowledge gained with the exactness 
of laboratory controls can serve industry 
in a crisis . . . how Brake Shoe research 
can speed production or point the way to 
a better product. 


ear War 


Brake Shoe’s research engineers are for- 
ever at war with WEAR . .. the enemy of 
American transportation and industry. 
They constantly strive to create longer life 
in parts for machines and equipment which 
are subject to the destroying effects of im- 
pact, abrasion, friction, heat and corrosion. 


Tougher parts will make your product 
better. Making them tougher is the busi- 
ness of Brake Shoe’s nine divisions and 
57 plants. Let our experts help you with 
your “punished parts” problem. 





230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 








LOOSE LEAF 
BINDERS 
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FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


THE BUSINESS PLAT SERVES ALL BUSINESS with the wortl's finent 


Record Systems Busines Machings, nc 
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The line that’s complete brings you 


the right answer in CATALOG BINDERS 


@ The success of your reconverst@y 


program may well depend on your 


catalog binders. Choose them with 
care — to create favorable impres- 
sions and to help produce orders 
with the least effort. 

The new complete line of Rem- 
ington Rand catalog binders has 
been designed to provide maxi- 
mum ‘‘Sales-Power’’ for every pur- 
posé. Here are binders of all sizes 
and styles . . . capacities up to 14 
inches...and covers ranging from 
paper to genuine leather. 

Diagrams, testimonials, action 
views, performance daia and other 


sales material can now be punched 
uniformly and housed in different style 
catalog binders for different uses. 

Have a Systems Technician 
bring you our wide experience. 
Should economical ring binders 
suit your need he has them — flat 
opening, simple to operate, easy 
to keep up to date and built to last. 
If you require the expansion and 
protection of post construction, he 
can show you new styles combin- 
ing these features with the advan- 
tages of ring binders. 

Just call our nearest Branch 
Office, or write us in New York. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 





Congress are aimed at promoting busine 
through lowering tax burdens of corpora. 
tions and at expanding markets for indus. 
try’s products by lowering taxes on loy. 
income groups that spend rather than gaye 
their annual earnings. High-bracket ang 
middle-bracket income groups thus can ex. 
pect to shoulder relatively heavy tax bur. 
dens in the years ahead. 


Tax relief. Steps are to be taken by 
Congress to speed up the administration 
of Section 722 of the excess-profits tax 
law—the section that permits relief from 
this tax to corporations in extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Background of Section 722 is that Cop. 
gress, in enacting the excess-profits tay, 
realized that some companies would be 
treated unfairly, primarily because their 
circumstances in the base period, 1936-89, 
were abnormal. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, thus, was authorized to make 
some tax allowance for these conditions, 
The Bureau, however, has acted on only 
a handful of the thousands of applications 
on file. 

Now the Joint Committee on Taxation 
has directed its experts to find out why 
action is not being taken under the relief 
section and to recommend remedies. 

One suggestion is to remove administra 
tion of Section 722 from the Internal Rey. 
enue Bureau and place it under a new 
agency. Underlying this suggestion is the 
opinion that the Bureau, as a tax-collect- 
ing agency, is naturally unsympathetic 
toward any applications for tax relief. 


British taxes. In contrast to the 
United States, Great Britain is following 
a tax policy often advocated by New Deal 
economists. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stated that the Labor Gov- 
ernment intended to balance the budget 
only in periods of high activity and to use 
Government deficits deliberately to stem 
depressions. 

First tax action of the new British 
Government, thus, was to restore prewar 
exemptions to individuals. That means 
that single persons who earn $9.40 a week 
or $488.80 a year, and married persons 
who earn $15.40 a week or $800.80 a year 
will be exempt from tax. This is expected 
to remove 2,000,000 from tax rolls. 

Basic income tax rates then are to 
be lowered 10 per cent next April 1. To 
offset this reduction somewhat, surtax 
rates are to be increased on incomes of 
$10,000 and more. Effect of the tax pro- 
posals will be to grant reductions to all 
individuals, ranging from 10 per cent in 
the highest brackets to 50 per cent in low 
brackets. 

Excess-profits tax on earnings of 
British corporations is to be reduced from 
100 per cent to 60 per cent on Jan. 1, 1946. 
The Chancellor emphasized that the tat 
savings to result should be used for indus 
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When Yankee merchants in the 1840’s sold cargoes of New England winter ice in India, they began a profitable era 


for American ships like Frederic Tudor’s ‘‘Black Swan,’ carrying this perishable product around the Horn. ‘‘ The 
sweltering inhabitants of Bombay and Calcutta now drink at my well,’’ wrote Thoreau from his cabin on Walden Pond. 


IKE American merchants who 
# pioneered in marketing ice in 
India, other businessmen with 1945 
ingenuity send modern products to 
this vast market of 400,000,000. The 
National City Bank of New York 
has helped pave the way for them. 
For more than forty years and 
through two world wars, an organ- 
ization has been developed—with 
present active branch banks in 
Calcutta and Bombay—to 
assist importers and exporters 
to expand trade. 

All branches in this World- 
wide Banking System, includ- 





ing those in India, are staffed with 
specialists who have spent many 
years in their respective countries, 
some a lifetime. They are familiar 
with local customs of industry and 
commerce. They understand, and 
have already solved for others, the 
problems Americans meet. They 
can help you. 

National City is the oldest U.S. 
bank in world commerce. If you 
trade in India or any place in 
the world, ask our officers at 
Head Office or Branches in 
New York about our credit 
and trade information service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 








ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
* Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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= BE TWANKFUL YOU 
“GANT READ SHORTHAND 
_ BROTHERS 


So your letters come back all balled up! Sentences 
transposed, new words substituted, erasures in evi- 
dence, margins mangled, and you heap the blame 
on your steno’s head. 


Don’t do it. ; 

It may not be all her fault. First take a look at 
the chair she’s forced to use. If it cramps her mus- 
cles, curves her spine and frays 
her nerves, replace it with a 
CRAMER PosTURE CHAIR. 

Accuracy isn’t accidental. 
Often it’s the result of scien- 
tific seating comfort such as. 
CRAMER POSTURE CHAIRS 
provide. 











Se oe ee ee oe oe oe MODEL 215/22 222228 : J ‘a san a 


Finger-Tip Height Adjustment. 
Tubular Steel. Cushioned Comfort, 


Available with or without removable covers. 


2151-D 


CHAIR COMPANY 


RS OF AIR FLOW COMFORT iN EXECUTIVE, 
TARIAL, GENERAL OFFICE & FACTORY CHAIRS 








——~ («8120S CHARLOTTE STREET © KANSAS CITY 6, a0, 





trial development, and not to increase divi. 
dends to shareholders. 

The Labor Chancellor stated further 
that cost-of-living controls would continue 
through the next fiscal period, at least, 
Food subsidies, thus, are to continue to be 
paid to hold down prices to consumers. 
Subsidies now amount to $800,000,000 a 
year and are expected to rise to $1,200, 
000,000 a year. Continuation of the sub. 
sidy system also means continued bulk 
buying of commodities by the Goverp. 
ment. 

Sales taxes are retained on all items 
except cooking and heating appliances and 
refrigerators. The wartime levies on beer 
and tobacco and other consumer goods are 
to stand. 

The budget deficit for the next fiscal 
year is expected to approximate $9,180, 




































Oued British 
HUGH DALTON 
e-. the New Deal reached Britain 







000,000. Tax receipts are estimated at 
3,265,090,000 pounds, or $13,060,000,000, 
with expenditures estimated at 5,560,000; 
000 pounds, or $22,240,000,000. 

The budget message also outlined 4 
Government program for family allov- 
ances, higher old-age pensions, improved 
education and social services and mor 
Government funds for housing. Essential 
ly, British financial policy is directed at 
improving the lot of the lower-income 
groups and adding to the burdens of upper 
groups. 

Canada is following a different tat 
policy by granting a blanket 16 per cent 
deduction in personal income taxes for all 
brackets. Excess-profits taxes, howevel, 
are to be reduced from 100 per cent to 6 
per cent, as in Britain. 























Lend-Lease aftermath. The State 
Department and the Export-Import Ban 
are moving to ease the shock to Europeal 
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 eacoaingsg you see Highway Trailers, 
hitting it off along the open road or 
plying busily between metropolitan termi- 
tals, you can be sure they’re cutting hauling 
costs for owners. Economy of operation is 
tagineered into every Highway ‘‘Clipper”’ 
and “Freightmaster” to cut your ton-mile 
hauling costs. 

More than a quarter-century of successful 
xperience has taught Highway Trailer 
engineers where strength is needed, where 








weight can be saved, how to achieve maxi- 
mum ease of handling. That knowledge 
can be utilized fully, because the greater part 
of the manufacturing operation is done in 
Highway’s own modern plants. 

Learn how the new Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers” now coming off 
the production lines can help you cut costs. 
The “Freightmaster” and “Clipper” book- 
lets give you all the facts. Write for your 
copies today. 


Write for full details on the Highway Warehouseman’s Van featuring extra capacity, easy handling and low maintenance. 





“HIGHWAY 






HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Truck Trailers and Bodies © Earth Boring Machines © Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


| (CAS & ‘ 
wun” 2 RALLER 





ON EVERY 
U. S. HIGHWAY 















Gy Important Message le 
PURCHASERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


* 


Do you know that through cooperative steps taken by local 
banks and insurance agents and brokers you may finance and 
insure your new automobile with a minimum of red tape, 
pay your insurance premium at the same time, and so help to 
keep this business “at home” where you and your com- 
munity will be the beneficiaries? 


Indications are that 3,000,000 or more new cars will be 
needed: to meet the initial demand of American families for 
car replacements. Insurance agents and most bankers in your 
community are planning to handle the insurance and the 
loans. You will deal with people you know. You can choose 
your own insurance and exactly the insurance you want 
and need. 


Our agents are prepared to show you how simply the “Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan” works. Before buying, ask our agent 
or your own broker. 


Dependable ts Imorica 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY # = NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 











Provide for Future 
Capital Requirements Now 


Business foresight looks at and beyond the post- 
war period when active industry seeks to catch up 
with accumulated demand—and makes provision 
for adequate low-cost capital for the long range 
future. 


Immediately after the last war new capital was 
expensive. Today it is not. Security markets are 
favorable and money is cheap. This combination 
of circumstances, so advantageous for capital 
financing, will not last indefinitely. ; 


The best time to finance is when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short, when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6,N Y. 






















































countries from a sudden ending of Legd 
Lease deliveries of needed supplies, i 
Belgium, whose reverse Lend-lg 
contributions exceeded U.S. advanceg 
$90,000,000, hereafter is to be paid in bil aa A, 
lars for francs advanced to supply Z 
service U.S. troops in Europe. In addit 
the Belgians are to receive $45,006 
worth of clothing, shoes, medical supp 
and motor vehicles from Army stores, 7 
The Export-Import Bank, meanwh 
is preparing to advance $45,000,000 
Belgium to pay for supplies contrag 
under Lend-Lease. This advance willy 
for 30 years at 23% per cent interest, Ap 
other credit of $55,000,000 for Belgiim 
at 3 per cent also is under negotiation 
Russia is reported to be arranging fg 
credit of $400,000,000 to obtain delivery 
of Lend-Lease goods that had been orden 4 








~, oe 


U.S. GOODS FOR RUSSIA 
-.. relief for the ruble? } 























before the end of the war but that had aol Hh WZ 
been delivered. An Export-Import Bank 
loan on the same terms as those to me 
gium is expected. 

Other countries also are in line for 
port-Import credits. The Netherlands’ 
ready has $50,000,000 available at 2%3 
cent for 30 years. France is seeking $9) 
000.000, and Norway wants $50,000{ 
Dollar credits will be used by each & 
rower to purchase equipment and suppl 
from U.S. producers. ‘= 

Cotton exports also are being stil 
lated by an Export-Import Bank 
ment of $100,000,000 to finance the si 
ment of 800,000 bales to Belgium, Czech 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, té 
Netherlands, Norway and Poland. Cottol 
loans are to run for 15 months at 24% pl 
cent interest. Shipments of the commodit 
are to be conducted through private & 
porting firms, which may receive paymetl 
from commercial banks handling Export 
Import credits. 
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At the bookseller under the sign of the Bible, buckram and 
gilt begirt the homilies to hearten man. . . wise saws to sharpen the wits, 
leaves for the Goodwife and Greek lexicons, almanacks, arithmeticks, 
sundry charts for coasting sailors . . . horn books “which hath holpen the 
childer”’. . . stout tomes of commerce for squires with cargo or,adventure 
in the Levant . . . and brave tales of “gibbet and gyve to affright and 
raise the gore” when the chill wind howled at the chimneypot. And 

here too was published a weekly press, the Mercury with news of the 


murderous ravages of the Muscovites, Monsieur Lawes’ surprising 


speculations, the pox afflicting Paris, the Entrances and Clearances 


of the Port, and sundry intelligence for Subscribers. 


Tue Book or Books... symbol of the spirit and man’s strivings 

as well as the vellum-vendor’s sign . . . might also mark the modern 
newspaper. For like it, today’s newspaper stands steadfast to 

its faith in humankind, records the eventful, chronicles happenings of 
commoners and kings; preserves proverb, custom, worthy wisdom; harries 
the contemporary devils and all their works... and for gayer moods and 


moments has story and saga, poem and picture, comics and canticles. 


Iv Pritapecenia, The Inquirer once each four and twenty hours 

hinds the world’s events in paper-backs, rich reading for 500,000 
respected homes endowed with wealth of mind as well as of exchequer... 
and its linage bears testament that it fetches well in the exchange of 


wares for local merchants and national advertisers. 


| Che Philadelphia Inquirer | 











Andrew Bradford at the sign of the Bible 
in Second Street according to the 
American Weekly Mercury, September 15, 1734. 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 
New Orleans ¢ Jersey City * Seattle » Indianapolis 
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Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Value of Diplomatic Honesty 
Sir:—I appreciated reading the views 


of Secretary Byrnes and John Foster 
Dulles on “Barriers to Peace” in the Oe # 


tober 19 issue. It is this sort of diplomat 
honesty the public wants. I know of 
better way of preserving future peace t 
this explanation of the differences which 
occur in trying to negotiate with other 
nations. 

The simplicity of the statements cer- 
tainly is easy to comprehend. It is tryin 
to get the point of view of the other na- 
tion which is the difficult thing. I. for one, 
appreciate immeasurably the understand- 
ing which such overt acts on the part of 
our diplomats brings to me, the every- 
day type of citizen. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* * * 


Hitpa Wii. 


Share Atomic-Energy Secrets? 
The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should the United States shure 
the secrets of atomic energy with any 
foreign power?” was received too late 
for the issue of October 26. 


The question would seem to have mor 
significance if the word “how” were pre 
faced. The scientist knows that natural 
forces cannot be kept secret—at le» 
long. Newton’s laws, Ohm’s law, and all 


others governing energy relations, inclul § 
ing atomic, are universal laws whose valie | 


will, sooner or later, in one way or another, 
become known to all free and civilized 
people. 

America’s advantage at present lies i 
its possession of techniques and facilitié 
not yet developed by other nations. 
advantage, secured at great expense 
effort, may be short-lived if we allow other 
peoples freedom of study and investigt- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, far m 
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sensible for us to encourage free exchange ver % 
of scientific information about atomic ES 
ergy than to stimulate intense compel” 
tion in the field by maintaining secrecy? 
So I return to the original question a 
say, “Yes, we should share the secrets fF 
atomic energy with foreign powers” 
insist that the important question a 
“How?” ¢ 
A. R. Otprn, Executive Director, 
The Ohio State University - Goc 
Research Foundation mail = 
Columbus. Ohio that you 
Tesh.”’ , 
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NEWS 


miles away 


Fresh.” 
the world’s largest, 


“My First Flight from Casablanca to 
Chabua, India, taught me a lot of ‘plane 
facts’. | was heading for the 19,000-foot 
Hump to entertain our G. I.’s in China. 
Our trip in the Curtiss Commando... 
and the stories I heard about the 
Commando’s amazing ruggedness... 
really sold me! Remember back in 743 
when the Burma Road was cut off? Only 
a trickle of supplies was reaching the 
Chinese Army. Then the Air Transport 
Command rolled into action. Overnight 



















PAT O'BRIEN . . 


All Good Eggs are air-minded. Soon you’ll 
buy country-fresh eggs from hundreds of 
. just one of the perishables 
that you’! select because of the label—‘“‘ Air- 
And foods that Fly Commando, in 
fastest, twin-engine 






“THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


. SOON TO BE SEEN IN “THE 
PASSIONATE GHOST” * AN RKO PICTURE 


they buili a new ‘lifeline’ to China, 
flying loads as high as 50,000 pounds 
gross weight in Curtiss Commandos, 
through monsoon rains, raging snow- 
storms, 100-mile-an-hour winds and at- 
tacking Zeros. Soon more supplies were 
flowing into China than ever went over 
the Burma Road. The odds shifted .. . 
and you know the rest. The Army 
held out... thanks to the new Burma 
Road of the Air... today’s great 
airliner . . . the Curtiss Commando!” 














Feed Bag for 4400 Horses. Fuel for the Com- 
mando’s twin 2200-horsepower Wright Cyclone 
18 engines is supplied more quickly at flight 
stops. Improved fuel tank filler necks take gaso- 
line as fast as fueling systems can pump it. So, with 
the Commando 


faster servicing and loading... 
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Your Every Wish is granted promptly aboard a 
Curtiss Commando. Just touch a service button... 
a soft chime sounds...and a service light above 
your chair summons the hostess. To enable her to 
serve you more efficiently, there’s an attractive 
hostess corner, complete with streamlined desk and 
comfortable chair, at the rear of the luxurious cabin. 





Yesterday's Great Lifeliner 


Today's Great Airliner 
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HOW FAMILIAR ARE oC) 


...with these Familiar things ? 3 
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Q. WHY WON’T A LIGHTED CIGARETTE RUIN 
QQ. wat HAs HAPPENED TO SHOE SOLES THAT THIS “WOODEN” TABLE? 
? . * * 
FOU GHOULS BROW AnSUT T A. This table top is made of a new furniture 
A, Synthetic organic chemistry—to which UCC “wood.” This material combines wood in al] 
devotes much of its many-sided research— its natural grain and beauty with plastics so 
has made a real contribution to shoe soles. that it will resist even the heat of a burning 
This research has produced, among hundreds cigarette ...and be remarkably free from mars 
of other types, a long-wearing, VINYLITE and stains. Its manufacturer gets plastics as 
plastic that is an ideal raw material for soles. raw materials from a Unit of UCC. 


WHAT’S THE BIGGEST NEWS IN ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION ? 

Out of UCC research have come new flame. 
resistant insulating materials of plastic that 
mean added years of carefree service with 
safety. Out of the same research have come 
the synthetic organic chemicals in quantity, 
from which plastics are made for a profusion 
of useful things to make a better world for you. 


Qa. CAN A DASHBOARD GIVE A HINT? 


A. Beauty and utility contributed by plastics to 
molded dashboards for postwar cars indicate 
how much has been and can be learned 
through research. They hint of thousands of 
improvements which can be achieved in prod- 
ucts as plastics come back to peacetime use. 


Men have been able to improve these things because they 


have been able to improve the raw materials that go into them 
The development of a wide range of plastics typifies the prog 
ress made with many other raw materials in the 20th Century: 
UCC contributions to this progress have involved more than@ 
third of the known elements of the earth. 


If you would like more information about plastics, write for a copy 4 
booklet H-11“A Simplified Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plasticgy 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [198 New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation eet CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDES— The Linde Air Products Compan he Oxweld Railroad rvice Compan he Prest-O-Lite Company. Inc. ee 
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There are many alternatives 


but only one "Waldorf" 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Spruille Braden, as the new Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin- 
American affairs, falls heir to many trou- 
bles. There is the continuing problem of 
fascist domination in Argentina. Revolu- 
tion has just overturned the Government 
of Venezuela. There are fears that, in the 
unsettled aftermath of the war, revolution 
may prove infectious and spread to other 
countries. 

Mr. Braden, big, energetic, realistic and 
bluntly outspoken, takes over his duties 
at a time when Latin America has many 
postwar readjustments to make. Cutting 
off American war orders means a sharp 





—Acme 


PRESS CONFERENCE 
... his language fits the occasion 


decline in production there and in the 
wages paid to workers below the border. 
Lend-Lease is ending. And, to cap these 
difficulties, relations with the Latin-Amer- 
ican nations seem to have been somewhat 
impaired in recent weeks. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Braden has a 
difficult task laid out for him. Questions 
are being asked as to the capabilities, 
background and equipment he brings to 
this task. The public knows of his opposi- 
tion to Argentine fascism and that there 
was some difficulty about obtaining Senate 
confirmation of his nomination, but be- 
yond that it has little information. 

Mr. Braden’s background. Mr. 
Braden, now 51, has spent much of his life- 
time in Latin America. As a boy he went 
there with his mining engineer father. 
Years later, he returned as a mining engi- 
neer, himself, and as the representative of 
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e Cold statistics can’t show 
the responsiveness of circula- 
tion. Yet this is the most impor- 
tant factor to know about advertis- 
ing media. The advertising pay-off 
comes when a sales message hits 
home in a receptive, eager mind. 


You get top response when you 
reach the P. M. Mind... when you 
reach this open-minded man-audi- 
ence ... the readers of Popular 
Mechanics. You reach curious men 
who stop, inquisitive men who look, 
interested men who listen, active 
men who buy ... because they have 
the P. M. Mind. You can get this 
plus value in advertising space 
. +. just put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule now! 
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numerous important North American bys, 
ness interests. A man who likes good eg, 
versation and late hours, Mr. Braden has 
host of friends throughout Central apj 
South America with whom he long ha 
maintained a massive correspondence, 

Latin-American governments know My 
Braden as an alert, keen-witted busines, 
man and diplomat who prefers to look be. 
hind florid platitudes on the subject 
democracy, and learn what actually is hap. 
pening. They know him as one who Jo 
ago acquired an outspoken dislike for dic. 
tators, in whatever guise. 

Mr. Braden and Argentina. Whe 
Mr. Braden went to Argentina as thi 
country’s Ambassador last May, his atti. 


tude toward the fascist Government domi.), 


nated by Juan Peron was not long in mani. 
festing itself. The inside story, told on the 
best of authority, is that, in his first fey 
days in Buenos Aires, Mr. Braden talked 
with more than a hundred people, from al 
classes of the population. These peopl 
told him the impression was prevalent tha 
the United States preferred to deal wit 
dictators, because more could be obtain 
from them than from democracies. 

Mr. Braden promptly called a press eo 
ference and made his position clear, A 
once, he became the object of abuse and 
threats from Dictator Peron and his forces 
This deterred Mr. Braden not at all, and 
he continued his call for a democratic Ar 
gentina, at frequent intervals. A “self-re 
specting world,” he said, cannot “accept 4 
government that rules through violence.) 

President Truman and Secretary of 
State Byrnes liked it and promoted him ti 
his present post. But Mr. Braden’s utter 
ances disturbed members of the Senate. 

Mr. Braden and the Senate. His cal 
for a change in the Argentine Governmen 
were interpreted by some Senators as in 
tervention in the internal affairs of tha 
country. These Senators had no sympath 
for the Peron regime, but feared tha 
other Latin-American nations would groy 
alarmed. The same Senators grew appre 
hensive, too, when a conference to imple 
ment the Mexico City agreement oj 
Hemisphere defense was postponed be 
cause of the Argentine situation. It wa 
deferred on Mr. Braden’s recommends 
tion, and without consulting any country 
other than Brazil. In these things, : 





Senators saw indications that unilater 
action and the “big stick” were replacin 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Commi 
tee questioned Mr. Braden for days a0 
made its position clear. It received assv! 
ances that the Good Neighbor policy w4 
still fully effective and that, in the futur 
all American nations would be consulte 
on all matters of importance. In the end 
the Senate confirmed the nomination Wi 
little opposition. ‘ 

Argentine future. As high offic 
close to Mr. Braden see it, there are thr 
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Meiy te Aarertting Manager of the lid Sie 


Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have been doing one of the greatest na- 
tional advertising jobs in history! 

These men have been displaying the power of 
American production. They have exhibited 
American-made goods and equipment where 
they have never been shown before—uncon- 
sciously building up a world-wide demand for 
these goods. 

American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will be able to 
reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks all over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 
you arrange for an early conference with one of 


our Foreign Department officers. 


THE. CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



























MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 


“FOR THAT WEALTH OF FLAVOUR 
THE RUM MUST BE MYERS’S” 





*Write for free recipe book... 
R. U. Delapenha & Company, Inc. 





In a man, refinement shows in ease of 
hearing, polite manner, kindly, direct gaze. 
There is refinement, too, in Myers’s Jamaica 
Rum... in its rich bouquet, mellow flavour, 
unchangeable fine quality.Enjoyits smoother 


blending in a Myers’s Flanagan Cocktail*! 
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courses to follow regarding Argentina. The 
first is intervention, which would wreck 
inter-American relations. The second is 
economic sanctions. To be effective, these 
would have to be applied by all nations. 
But Britain and several other European 
countries are heavily dependent on Argen- 
tina for meat, while Brazil and Bolivia 
draw on that nation for wheat. These coun- 
tries could not participate in sanctions un- 
less the U.S. is ready to supply them with 
food from its own larder, which could 
mean intensification of rationing at home. 

The third course is to do nothing at all, 
and hope that Peron will be deposed either 
by ballots or by revolution. This may prove 
a slender hope, because the Peron forces 
have the rifles and ammunition. Meanwhile, 
a joint study made by this country, Great 
Britain and France has resulted in the ex- 
pression of a view that foreign investments 
in Argentina may become worthless if Pe- 
ron stays in power. 

Venezuela. Aside from the prospect 
that revolution may spread to other coun- 
tries, top officials apparently are little con- 
cerned over developments in Venezuela. 
The new Government, described as de- 
cidedly liberal, has a past record of hos- 
tility to the highly productive American 
and British oil interests there. But, in 
power, it is toning down its statements of 
intention where those interests are con- 
cerned. After waiting a while to see what 
happens, this Government will take a po- 
sition on recognition, and then consult 
other Hemisphere nations on that point. 

Economic conditions. Most of the 
Latin-American nations are in good condi- 
tion economically, as the result of United 
States war purchases from them, but a pe- 
riod of low production and reduced in- 
comes now lies ahead. These countries, 
nevertheless, have large dollar balances in 
the United States. It is said to be Mr. 
Braden’s hope that these balances will be 
used to build new industries to replace 
the war industries now lost. 

Mr. Braden as a diplomat. President 
Roosevelt brought Mr. Braden into the 
diplomatic corps little more than ten 
years ago, as a delegate to the 1933 con- 
ference of American nations in Monte- 
video. He helped to settle the conflict be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia as chairman 
of the American delegation to the Chaco 
peace conference. Later, he was Minister 
to Colombia and Ambassador to Cuba. 
In all of these posts he was known for de- 
liberate but firm action. The story is 
openly told that, when _ revolutionists 
threatened the new democratic Govern- 
ment of Cuba last year, Mr. Braden 
bluntly warned them that the United 
States would intervene. His language was 
keyed to wartime urgency. 

As a tough-spoken, crusading diplomat, 
Mr. Braden is something new in the upper 
reaches of the State. Department. He will 
be a much-watched and controversial fig- 
ure for some time to come. 
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keep collar 
points DOWN 


by wearing a 


COLLAR 
*STAY-DOWN’” 


FITS ALL 
~~. COLLARS 





Wear this comfortable, pad 
featherweight SPIFFY COL- 25¢ 

LAR “STAY-DOWN” and eliminate all wrin- 
kles and curled-up collar points. Slips on in 
a jiffy—just insert pin-points under tips of 
collar points—it's self-adjusting. Entirely in- 
visible. Gives starched collar neatness with 
soft collar comfort. Saves laundering. Mil- 
lions now worn by servicemen and civilians. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
—4 for $1, postpaid. 


CREST SPECIALTY **chstcages, titinois 











‘Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies, 


The United States News 


24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. ¢. 
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GET EASIER SHAVES 
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Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 








than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushi 


blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scie0- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 


touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing te take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth: 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.2, MYSTIC, COMA. 
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pends on your prosperity. 





When goods are scarce and money 
is plentiful, EACH DOLLAR YOU SPEND 
helps to raise prices, while EACH DOL- 
LAR YOU SAVE tends to hold prices 
down because it is not used in com- 
petitive bidding. 

Budget your saving and spending 
—buy only what you need—invest 
the extra dollars you have in Victory 
Bonds. Help to build a sound, strong, 
future America for yourself and 


family. 
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Radar —one of war's most spec: 
tacular weapons” its el- 
fectiveness tO 
Tubes. These miraculous tubes 
have uncovered hidden targets, 
revealed the unseen enemy, 
traced the way to victory: Un- 
told thousands of Cathode hay 
Tubes have been made for our 
armed forces by Sylvania. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Aaerscam Busimess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A glimpse under the surface of present wage-price argument shows this: 

Employers in manufacturing, over all, maybe could pay labor a 15 per cent 
increase in hourly wages and still have profit margins nearly as large as now. 

Workers, generally speaking, would settle for a 15 per cent rise in rates. 

On the surface, it appears that an agreement should be easy. Many of the 
nation's big employers could offer a 15 per cent pay raise. Unions then would 
accept that raise. Workers would regain part of the loss in take-home pay that 
resulted from an end to overtime. Employers could get to work turning out goods 
for sale to realize the profits that won't be earned in event of strike. 








Actually, the problem is far from that simple. Trouble is this: 

Unions, settling for 15 per cent now, will want another 15 per cent soon. 

Employers hesitate to give increases they might be willing to give, because 
experience shows that unions then try to start bargaining from the higher level. 

Government has strengthened this employer viewpoint by insisting that oil 
companies that offered their workers a voluntary wage increase of 15 per cent 
then should start to bargain from that point for a further wage increase. 

Result is management seems more and more to incline to the view that it is 
wisest to make no voluntary concessions, that it is best to settle after bargain- 
ing for what might once have been given without an argument and struggle. Other- 
wise, two concessions might have to take the place of one: a voluntary grant of a 
concession, to be followed by a second concession forced by union pressure. 

There is every incentive to hold back, to give no more than forced to give. 

That is a fundamental fact in the developing labor-management impasse. 








To get the profit picture straight, as it relates to manufacturing..... 

In prewar 1940, manufacturing corporations had $3,391,000,000 in profits 
after paying taxes. That was the profit picture in a fairly good year. 

In 1945, manufacturing corporations will earn around $4,500,000,000 after 
taxes. That is well below the wartime peak of $6,050,000,000 in 1943. 

In 1946, with excess=-profits tax removed, this same group of corporations, 
officials insist, could increase wage rates by 15 per cent and still have left, 
after taxes, not far from as much as they are to have in 1945. 

Idea is that manufacturing corporations will save about 10 per cent in the 
wage bill by end of overtime, downgrading and maybe some efficiency increase. 
It then is argued that this saving can be passed back to workers in form of pay 
rises, augmented by a further 5 per cent or more, without need for price rise. 





On the other side of the profit picture, there are these points..... 

Profit margins in U.S. industry, over all, are squeezed about 10 per cent. 
That's the squeeze resulting from cost rises that press against fixed prices. 

Individual industries, individual companies face profit situations that are 
far different from those shown for industry, over all. Marginal producers often 
could face disaster if forced to meet wage increases, yet in peacetime it is the 
new and marginal producers who account for much employment. 

OPA itself has recognized the narrow spread between cost and prices in a 
number of industries by authorizing price increases at present wage rates. If 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


wage rates are increased further, OPA will need to authorize more price rises. 
We give you more of this story on page 13. 


This much is becoming clear in the present situations 

Lahor is not in a rush to seek new jobs at lower-than-wartime income. 

Management is not inclined to rush into production so long as wage and tax 
and price policies remain unsettled, so long as the rules are not clear. 

Government is not to be able to duck decisions on issues that affect the 
conditions under which the economic’ machine operates. Idea that Government can 
pull out and let supply and demand settle arguments is gradually fading. 

It is to be first quarter, 1946, before industrial activity turns upward. 





Under the tax law to emerge from Senate-House conference: 

Excess-profits tax almost certainly will be repealed, effective Jan. l. 

Capital stock tax and declared-value excess-profits tax will be repealed 
effective Jan. 1, 1946. Both houses agree to that. 

Pay-roll tax will be frozen during 1946 at 1 per cent on employer and employe. 

Individual income taxes will be ended for about 12,000,000 low-income tax- 
payers; will be reduced about 10 per cent for middle incomes, more for lower. 

Veterans will be assured of some measure of tax relief in 1946. 

Automobile use tax will be repealed as of July 1, 1946. 

More extensive tax relief is to become effective on 1947 income, not 1946. 
Government outgo will exceed income by at least $13,000,000,000 in calendar year 
1946. Continuing deficit forces some caution in tax reduction. 

















Under the British plan for initial postwar tax reduction: 

Excess-profits tax there is to be cut to 60 per cent, not removed. 

Prewar exemptions are to be restored, taking lowest-income workers from tax 
rolls. Exemptions will be about $500 for a single person, $800 for married. 

Tax rates will be reduced about 10 per cent for low-income taxpayers. 

Higher=bracket surtaxes will be increased somewhat. 

Britain's deficit is to continue large in the year ahead. 











The way things are working out in U.S. CongreSS..eee. 

A recess that Congress had planned for November seems unlikely. 

Price ceiling on resale of dwellings is unlikely to be voted then or later. 
White House is ducking any active support for a ceiling on resale prices. 

Full Employment bill is probably to be carried over to 1946. 

Minimum-wage increase is not likely to be acted on until sometime in 1946. 

Unemployment-insurance liberalization almost surely is to be put off. 

Renegotiation Act, as it affects new contracts, will be permitted to expire 
December 31. Royalty Readjustment Act runs on till 6 months after war end. 

Termination of hostilities is not to be declared until sometime in 1946. 
This means that farm-price guarantees will run until Jan. 1, 1949, at earliest. 

Pace bill to raise parity prices for farm products by about 30 per cent, 
thereby raising the price-guarantee level, will not be acted on this year. It 
could get by Congress in 1946, but almost surely would face a veto.~- 

In its present mood, Congress hesitates to run out on the President by a 
trip home, but there is no apparent urge to give the White House all it wants. 




















Mr. Truman, in fact, finds himself in an increasingly uncomfortable spot; 
finds that in his position he cannot please everybody if he is to do anything. 

The President's idea was to try to go down the middle, to be friendly, to 
win support by using native common sense to decide issues requiring decision. 

Actually, Mr. Truman finds himself forced to take sides on issues that are 
rather basic in labor-management relations, on matters of economic policy. He 
finds that not all problems solve themselves. The President isn't very happy. 
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/ e Taking it easy is mighty important after a tough day 
or a tiring trip—so you'll find that rest and relaxa- 
tion are specialties. The quiet, friendly atmosphere 
is a real help when you just want to sit back and 
relax. 




















2 e Corned beef hash or Cherries Jubilee, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania food is something to,cheer about! Plenty of 
variety, generous portions, all prepared to your taste 
by astaff of expert chefs and cooks. No better food in 
town! 























3, We know you’ve got to look your best for that im- 
portant appointment. So slip us the trousers with 
the missing crease, and the travel-tired coat and vest 
—we’ll have them sponged, brushed, pressed, and 
back to you in jig time. 

















4, Want to shave between bites? Want to enjoy the 
pleasure of a leisurely breakfast in bed? Call room 
service. The delicious Hotel Pennsylvania food may 
not be there before you hang up the phone, but we 
promise it won’t be long after. 











5. “Good night” is a promise, not a wish, in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, thanks to the restful comfort of the 
beds that made the Hotel Pennsylvania famous. 




















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 














Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money... 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating _profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. 

The application scope of the Under- 
wood Sundstrand Accounting Ma- 
chine is extensive . . . will help to 
speed your production and lower 
your accounting costs. 


Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are 
automatically computed and Col- 
umn Totals are automatically 
printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division ~° 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess, 


Victory Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically. counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 
office will bring you, without obli- 
gation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can 
save hours of man power 
woman power, 
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SINGLE HEAD FOR ARMY AND NAVY? 


Divergent Views on Reorganizing Defense Setup 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF NAVY FORRESTAL: 


I do not appear here simply in opposition to unification of 
the War and Navy departments. I prefer to appear here to pre- 
sent a comprehensive and dynamic program to save and 
strengthen our national security. I do not feel that unification 
of the services meets these requirements. It falls short on two 
counts. In the first place, current proposals for unification fail 
to deal with the vital problems within each of the military 
departments. 

Second, they fail to give adequate attention to an effective 
coordination of all the departments concerned with national 
security; it is a program along these lines that I want to sug- 
gest to you. 

Safety of the United States requires the integration and mesh- 
ing together of every agency of Government whose activities 
touch upon that subject. 

The immediate integration necessary is that of the War, 
Navy and State departments. Beyond that, however, I wish to 
present to you my belief that there will be required to meet our 
problems of the future the creation of a mechanism within the 
Government which will guarantee that this nation shall be able 
to act as a unit in terms of its diplomacy, its military policy, its 
use of scientific knowledge and finally in its moral and political 
leadership of the world—a leadership that shall rest on moral 
force first and on physical force so long as we shall need it. 

The Navy for many months has been giving earnest study to 
the question of our national security organization and out of 
that study there has emerged the conviction that the approach 
proposed in the legislation that you are now considering is an 
erroneous approach to a fragment of the intricate and complex 
problems that confront us. 

Six months ago I asked for an independent and objective 
survey of these problems by Ferdinand Eberstadt. Among other 
subjects, I asked him to examine into and report on the ques- 
tion: “What form of postwar organization should be established 
and maintained to enable the military services and other Gov- 
emment departments and agencies most effectively to provide 
for and protect our national security?” I asked him to give close 
attention to the question of the relation of our national military 
policy to our diplomacy. In other words, relations of the Army 
and Navy with the State Department. His report is in the 
hands of the Chairmen of the House and Senate naval affairs 
committees. 

Out of that study ‘and other studies of the subject has come 
the Navy’s conviction that our national security can only be 
assured on a very broad and comprehensive front. The main 
pattern is in a chart of which copies are available to you. [See 
pages 24 and 95.] 

We propose that there be created a body to be known as the 
National Security Council, the ex-officio chairman of which 
would be the President of the United States. 

This Security Council would be composed of the Secretaries 
of State, War and Navy, and a fourth to be the chairman of a 
body to be known as the National Security Resources Board, 
under the aegis of which would come all questions of domestic 
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U. S. is faced again with a decision on the kind 
of organization for defense that it is to have after 
demobilization. 

A single Department of Defense, headed by 
one Cabinet secretary, with separate divisions 
representing Air Forces, Army and Navy, is 
favored by General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall and General of the Army H. H. Arnold. 

An over-all National Security Council, in 
which all defense forces, including industry, have 
a part, is proposed to Congress by Navy Secre- 
tary James Forrestal. 

So that you can understand the arguments ad- 
vanced, the statements of General Marshall, 
General Arnold and Secretary Forrestal before a 
Senate committee are presented here. 











machinery and planning which were found necessary during 
the war just concluded. 

We propose not only formal organizational ties between the 
Department of State and the military departments in the form 
of the National Security Council, but also new and appropriate 
organizational forms fostering other relationships vital to the 
preservation of our national security. 

This involves continuation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the delineation of their duties and responsibilities by statute. It 
involves the creation of a Military Munitions Board headed by 
a civilian chairman appointed by the President and composed 
of the highest civilian and military personnel in the military 
departments charged with procurement and logistics. It involves 
the creation and maintenance—in time of peace as well as in 
time of war—of the National Security Resuu:ces Board, which 
I have referred to above, charged with the duty of formulating 
plans and programs—and keeping them up to date—and of 
maintaining a skeleton organization for the prompt and ef- 
fective translation of military plans into industrial and civilian 
mobilization. It involves the creation of a central intelligence 
agency in order that those responsible for our national security 
policy may have complete, up-to-date and accurate intelligence, 
properly analyzed and made available in usable form, It in- 
volves sound organizational ties within the services and between 
the services and civilian academic and industrial institutions 
conducive to keeping our military thought and developments in 
step with the latest scientific advances. And, finally, it involves 
proper and effective organizational ties among all of these 
elements. 

In short, it contemplates now organizational forms re- 
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sponsive to our new world position, our new international obli- 
gations, and the new scientific and technological developments 
emerging from the war. 

In the outline which Mr. Eberstadt drew up, he also in- 
cluded in the National Security Council a Secretary of a De- 
partment for Air, it being his conclusion that air power war- 
ranted the creation of a separate department co-equal with 
War and Navy. With that conclusion I am not yet prepared to 
agree, but I do agree with General Arnold that steps must be 
taken to prevent the Army Air Forces from reverting auto- 
matically to their prewar status. 

The thinking which prompts us to make our proposal! is 
based very largely on our belief that there lies in the con- 
ception of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, created in the recent war, 
a pattern which is applicable to all Government agencies con- 
cerned with national security. Our military, naval, and air 
effort in the war just finished was over such a vast area of sea 
and land that it was found necessary to create many new staff 
functions if we were to keep pace with the tremendous number 
and the multiple character of demands made upon our na- 
tional resources and our military power. It is our belief that 
similar secretariats and relationships must be established among 
the civilian departments of Government, that these staffs must 
be closely meshed together, and that they must work inti- 
mately at all times both in peace and war with the military 
leaders. 

The more one studies this question of national security, the 
more one becomes convinced that our real national security 
-annot be achieved without the most careful planning; that it 
is a problem that cannot be solved by any hastily conceived 
formula; that it should receive the most earnest and thoughtful 
study of the best minds we have in the country. 

I, therefore, make the proposal to you this morning that the 
President of the United States and the Congress seek the as- 
sistance of some of the first citizens of the country in studying 
the problem of national security. I suggest the pattern that was 
established twenty years ago in the appointment of a board 
known as the Morrow Board to consider and report to the 
President and to the Congress on one of the most controversial 
subjects of the time: our civil and military air policy. 

That Board was headed by the late Dwight W. Morrow. On 
such a board, which I would respectfully suggest might be called 
the Committee for the Study of National Security, I believe 
there should be members of the United States Senate, of the 
House of Representatives, of both of the armed services, of 
labor, of education, and of science. It should include several 
citizens of wide business and administrative experience. 

The bill now before you assumes that the principle of so- 
called unification of our two military departments is already 
proved beyond any need for analysis or debate. I do not agree. 
I believe that this bill attacks only a very small part of the 
problem. The proposal has many defects. I do not propose to 
argue them here in detail, but I shall give you only some of the 
major objections. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I am discussing con- 
solidation of these two departments and not the unification of 
command in the field. The latter, as developed in this.war, has 
proved itself beyond question. I am in favor of it and I have 
been from the beginning. 

Some of the affirmative support for this proposal is based 
on a report made by a subcommittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I have looked at that report and find it io be lacking in search- 
ing and thorough examination. Like the advocacy of this bill 
before your Committee, it seems to me that it has accepted a 
principle without examination of reasons why it should be ac- 
cepted. Moreover, the report confines itself exclusively to mat- 
ters of military policy and in so doing fails to comprehend the 
sharp line of distinction between unity of command in the field 
and merger of the two departments. 

There is a good deal of confusion on the issue of unification. 
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This is indicated by the general editorial interpretation of the 
recent statement of General MacArthur when he said, “The 
victory was a triumph for the concept of the complete integra. 
tion of the three dimensions of war-——ground, sea and air.” 
General MacArthur obviously was referring to the victory 
which had just been achieved by the system which now exists, 
It cannot mean anything else. Certainly it does not mean that 
a glorious victory was achieved by a system which doesn’t yet 
exist. : 

The bill which you have before you now is unsound because 
it concentrates power in the hands of one secretary beyond the 
capacity of any one man to use that power and certainly be. 
yond his capacity to obtain and digest the knowledge upon 
which its use could be based. 

I do not believe that the head of the proposed governmental 
colossus to be called the Department of National Defense wil] 
ever have more than the most superficial knowledge of the 
department it is proposed that he shall run. He would be en. 
tirely in the hands of his military advisors. As I have indi- 
cated above, he would have authority without knowledge, 
and authority without knowledge must inevitably become 
impotent. 

Similarly the proposed legislation would handicap the Con- 
gress in its constitutional responsibility to examine closely, as 
it now does, into the composition of our armed forces. I believe 
that one of the major reasons for the effectiveness of the 
various parts of our armed forces lies in the fact that there are 
in the Congress separate committees composed of men who 
through study of a contact with each separate part have quite 
intimate knowledge of the needs of that part or service. It is 
my belief that no consolidated committee of the Congress could 
master the intricacies of both the Army and the Navy in their 
many ramifications to the extent that is now possible in the 
separate committees of Naval Affairs and Military -Affairs. 

Civilian control over the military establishment is exercised 
through the President, thruugh the civilian secretaries and 
through Congress. The influence of each of them would be 
severely diluted by unification of the services. The plan ad- 
vanced by certain proponents of unification in effect amounts 
to an isolation and derogation of the civil authority. 

What we are asked to contemplate in this measure is one of 
the most far-reaching and important steps in Government or- 
ganization since the founding of the nation itself. It proposes 
a drastic and sweeping reorganization of a system for “the 
common defense” under the provisions of our Constitution and 
the statutes of Congress which we have developed over 1é( 
years. 

Contrary to the assertions that have been made in its behalf, 
I do not believe the proposed consolidation would provide 
guarantees of either efficiency or economy. The business of the 
Navy alone in 1944 was three times that of General Motors, 
U.S. Steel, Sears Roebuck, Westinghouse and Curtiss Wright 
put together. That of the Army was even greater. The two 
together constitute the most tremendous business in the world. 
Either is many times greater than any private business in the 
world. 

In organizing procurement for the part of that business cor- 
ducted by the Navy, I found it necessary, in order to buy with 
any confidence of economy and business judgment, to disperse 
the procurement functions through the bureaus rather than try 
to consolidate the business in any one place. I am satisfied that 
we saved money by so doing. 

If you put the Army, Navy, and Air Force procurement undet 
one head, it cannot possibly work, except by the immediate 
splitting and resplitting of functions. It is possible that they 
might be able to carry out their business functions in peace 
time, but I am as certain as that I stand here that, if war 
comes again, they will have immediately to be widely divided 
and dispersed. 

The most significant development in departmental organiza 
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tion has not been the merger of many services into one great 
conglomerate, but the breaking down of large organizations into 
manageable and relatively autonomous smaller organizations. 
The outstanding example, I believe, has been the gradual 
eparation of the Army Air Forces from the rest of the Army. 
The Army Air Forces apparently have found it necessary to 
the performance of their mission to split off from the Army 
Ground and Service Forces and to set up several duplicating 
organizations. The Air Forces have their own Air Judge Advo- 
cate, Air Surgeon, Air Inspector General, Air Public Relations, 
4ir Chaplains Division, Civilian Administration Division, and 
fnally their own Separation Centers in the demobilization 
process. 

Without going into the subject at length, I can assure you 
that the experience with merger and consolidation in business 
and industry is not different from that in the military field. In 
this respect, I make the observation that my experience in 
business has convinced me that size is no guarantee of efficiency 
[| have seen consolidations that were built on rosy prospects 
of increased earnings fall short of expectations because 
of the limitations of human beings, and particularly their 
limitations in the area of administration. That is the reason 
why in certain fields of industry new companies, with a 
maller, more compact organization, are able to get ‘them- 
elves established sometimes in the very back yards of their 
great competitors. 

Experience both in the industrial field and in the military 
feld refutes conclusively the assumption that merger in and 
of itself compels either efficiency or economy. 

We would lose by the unification of the War and Navy de- 
partments many advantages which have been proved in this 
war. We would lose the healthy American advantage of compe- 
tition, the competition, for example, that gave us the air-cooled 
engine with which the greater portion of American combat 
airplanes in this war were powered; the development of those 
items of ordnance which were uniquely the creation of the 
Navy, the so-called proximity fuse and radar fire control. 

We would lose the benefit of the variety of opinion which, 
vith all of its limitation, is nevertheless the democratic process 
upon which American Government is founded. I am, and I 
always have been, firmly of the belief that unity of operational 
command in the field of action is necessary, but the strategic 
decisions on which war is conducted I believe will come far 
better from a group of men, reflecting varying experiences, 





than they will from any one intuitive genius. The Germans had 
that in Hitler, and I do not think it is a profitable example. 

I will give you just one example of what I am talking about 
in the military sense. The argument has been made before this 
Committee that a single source of decision on both military and 
civilian sides as opposed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff pattern is 
desirable. Here again I think the argument fails. It is my firm 
belief that victory in the Pacific was accelerated by many 
months and possibly by as much as a year by the Navy’s con 
tinuous and implacable insistence that a vigorous offensive 
against the Japanese could be prosecuted without doing injury 
to the success of our effort in Europe. 

The eyes of the Army and its representatives on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were inevitably and quite properly fixed on 
Europe as the great central plain of battle, but I submit that it 
was a wise thing that the Navy’s eyes were turned towards 
the Pacific and a fortunate one that Admiral King was free to 
insist upon the Navy’s point of view within the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. : 

The conception of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has proved suc- 
cessful. It has been one of the great developments of the war 
and I think that no one can gainsay the fact after a look at the 
captured documents of the German Wehrmacht that the Chiefs 
of Staff functioned considerably better. 

This leads again to the Navy’s proposal which I stated at the 
outset of my testimony—that is, an integration of those civilian 
departments concerned with national security in the pattern 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Iam for keeping the advantages we 
now enjoy and adding to them. In other words, I propose evo- 
lution rather than revolution. I am for a gradual and not a 
drastic approach. 

To sum up, the Navy makes three main proposals: 

First, that the matter of national security be dealt with in 
its broadest and most comprehensive aspects, as is done in the 
plan here proposed. 

Second, that we do not hastily substitute for a seasoned 
mechanism which has proven itself in the greatest war of history 
a panacea that exists only on paper and an organizational chart 
which has not been exposed to reality. ; 

Third, that, before coming to any final conclusion on the 
character of the organization to insure our national security, the 
President, the Congress and the people of the United States 
have the benefit of examination and close analysis of the entire 
subject by a commission of eminent citizens. 





STATEMENT BY GENERAL MARSHALL, ARMY 


The primary purpose for maintaining a national security 
«tablishment is to insure peace by impressing upon the political 
kaders and the professional soldiers of other nations, both friend- 
ly and unfriendly, that no act of aggression against the United 
States, however sudden, could succeed. The question of the uni- 
fication of the War and Navy departments must be related, I 
think, to such purpose and considered in the light of our past 
experience and the success or failure of our efforts in this respect 
The importance I attach to the adoption of a single depart- 
ment system for the armed forces and the urgent necessity for 
a immediate decision in the matter is based on the following 
concept : 

We have come to know through the hard experience of World 
War II that the future peace of the world will largely depend 
uot only on the international policies of the United States, but 
tveh more on our practical ability to endow those policies with 
the strength to command international respect. This ability is 
determined by the military posture of this Government in time 
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of peace and is in turn governed, both now, and increasingly so 
though the years ahead, by the public and congressional re- 
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CHIEF OF STAFF: 


action to the appropriations required for our armed forces 

The national security is measured by the sum, or rather the 
combination of the three great arms—the land, air, and naval 
forces. The urgent need is for an over-all, not a piecemeal, ap 
praisal of what is required to solve the single problem of national 
security with the greatest economy compatible with require- 
ments. 

I am strongly convinced that, unless there is a single depart 
ment for the armed forces, within which the difficult and numer- 
ous complexities can be ironed out prior to a presentation of re- 
quirements to the President and the Congress, there can be little 
hope that we will be able to maintain through the years a mili- 
ary posture that will secure for us a lasting peace. 

In the light of our wartime experience with combined opera 
tions, no one will suggest that we should now revert to the com 
plete separation of the Army and Navy which prevailed in the 
years before this war. It will be agreed that there must be co- 
ordination between the War and Navy departments and between 
the arms over which these departments now separately preside. 
However, it will be contended that co-ordination can be satis- 
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factorily accomplished without integration of the two depart- 
ments. 

The proposal has already been made that we depend on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and other joint committees for the necessary 
co-ordination and the elimination of overlapping duplication. 

I do not consider that such a proposal provides an effective 
substitute for the necessary unified direction. Committees at 
best are cumbersome agencies, especially when the membership 
owes loyalty and advancement to chiefs installed in completely 
separate governmental departments. Local service enthusiasms 
become a source of weakness instead of a source of strength. Re- 
sulting diversity of cpinions, common to Americans on almost 
all subjects, present increasing difficulties when they must be 
resolved in public debate. 

Even under the stress of war, agreement has been reached in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at times only by numerous compromises 
and after long delays, and co-ordination in materiel and admin- 
istrative matters has largely been forced by circumstances aris- 
ing out of the war, and then only incompletely. During the past 
year the voluntary co-operation of the Army and Navy under 
the impetus of war has reached a level which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, I think impossible, to continue in peacetime 
under any variation of the present two-department organization. 
With the end of the war, there is no longer a compelling necessity 
to reach at least compromise agreements on major matters. Cur- 
rent events have reinforced my view that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff could not be genuinely effective in peacetime as a co- 
ordinating agency. 

For example, the Congress is now seriously considering legis- 
lative covering the postwar strength of the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps, on which the War Department has been neither con- 
sulted nor informed. In other words, on this first important post- 
war matter of joint concern, lack of departmental co-ordination 
is clearly evident. And what is even more important to observe, 
the discussions and recommendations presented to the Congress 
in support of this legislation lack a fundamental basis for the 
determination of our postwar establishment. Such a procedure 
inevitably results in a confusion of congressional thought with 

the consequent difficulty or impossibility of reaching sound con- 
clusions. a 

In expressing the view that the Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot 
take the place of a unified department for the armed forces, I 
do not wish to imply that there is no need for an organization 
similar to the Joint Chiefs of Staff if the principle of a unified 
department is adopted. I consider it very important that such 
an agency should be continued for the purpose of submitting, in 
compliance with legislative direction, recommendations on mat- 
ters affecting policy, strategy and consequent budgetary require- 
ments, to the Commander in Chief, but through the civilian 
head of a unified department. In time of peace, they should have 
no power of direction. Divorced from administrative and operat- 
















effec 
ing responsibilities, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be of j,§The 
estimable value to the nation in the formulation of bagfbe t 
military policies and the development of a balanced security weig! 
establishment. theat 
The important consideration is recognition of the soundneg§ has ¢ 
of the principle of a single executive department responsible fof clusit 
the national security. There are, of course, evident complig,§ worn 
tions to be resolved in bringing the War and Navy department er, | 
under one directing hand, but most of these are matters of deg be a 
tail. I feel sure that an entirely satisfactory solution for the dit No 
ficulties would be readily found under the directing head of ga ba: 
single department. The development, in my opinion, should pephave 
on an evolutionary basis; a report to the President and the Copfvaryi 
gress at stated periods, for example, of the progress made, to hy Th 
approved by the President or confirmed by the Congress by . 
acquiescence or to be amended or disapproved by appropriate st 
action. d 
My own experience in resolving difficulties of unity or diree. mee 
: ade ke ; : three 
tion and of unity of command in this war has been that th 
problem of the details at first obscured the fundamental pring The 
ciples, but once a favorable decision was reached regarding the earne: 
latter the difficulties could usually be quickly resolved. I hopdfarmed 
that in your deliberations you will not allow disagreement oye status 
details to cloud and confuse the primary goal, which is the adop§power 
tion of the principle of a single department system for the armedg I wi 
forces. tend t 
In considering the proposal for a single department, it apftrated 
pears appropriate to face squarely our past experience. Thergfurthe 
has been a natural tendency in each department, War and Nayy§emplo: 
to aim at self-sufficiency in its own military machine. Duplicagwill co 
tion and waste are the inevitable result of such a system, fempha 
During the war, time was the compelling factor—not moneyf funda 
In peace, money will be the dominating factor, and the mosfover-al 
difficult factor in the maintenance of a security establishmeni§sponsil 
that will command the continuing respect of the world, whid§ This 
is its great, almost its only, purpose. tive hi 
Under the present system or lack of system, two separatefwho fc 
executive departments compete for annual appropriations. Eachfsion of 
asserts its independent viewpoint before separate committesfrequiri 
and subcommittees of the Congress. And each tends to seek thegwith tl 
maximum appropriation for itself. Such a procedure offers ngNevert 
assurance that each dollar appropriated buys the largest measftion of 
ure of protection for the nation. lished ; 
The national security is a single problem, and it cannot b§must b 
provided for on a piecemeal basis. The Congress should have the§must b 
opportunity of passing on a balanced program that makes pm§primary 
vision at one and the same time for all needs of the armelfforth, 
forces. The greatest economy consistent with our military nece-§fundam 
sities is the best guarantee that we will be able to maintain al§sponsib 
over-all organization of the type and strength clearly requirel§ Whe: 
by our responsibilities. Corps « 
hance a 










































































































































It is unfortunately true that each new crisis in our history has 
found our armed services far from effectively, efficiently or eco- 
nomically organized. With each crisis modernization and co- 
ordination have been hammered out under war pressure at great 
waste of resources, to be allowed in large measure to lapse when 
the crisis is over. 

The question of effective, efficient and economical organiza- 
tion comes before the country after every war, as each succeed- 
ing generation seeks—hitherto unsuccessfully—to profit to the 
full from the lessons learned in war. Today that question is with 
us again and this time more urgently than ever before. 

The last four years have shown that methods of warfare will 
continue to undergo rapid and radical development. Our secur- 
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STATEMENT BY GENERAL ARNOLD, HEAD OF ARMY AIR FORCES: the Chi 


them. 7 
ity can in the future be threatened suddenly and with termilifits mat, 
destructive power. Modern war, even victoriously fought, ifdentally 
volves a cost in lives and resources making unthinkable comf{six mon 
placent acceptance of a military establishment not adaptelfby this ( 
to maintenance of peace and wasteful of resources, War is itfand Ser 
herently wasteful and military expenditures bring no econom§ That 
return except as they prevent war or assure quickest victory ilffas no 
unavoidable war. The people, the Congress and the armed se¥fisingle hg 
ices must now establish that military organization which is built After 
around the most modern weapons and provides maximum mil fective, 
tary effectiveness and efficiency with minimum relative economldone, hy 
cost to the taxpayer... At thi 

The basic inquiry in these hearings must be as to the mos 
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effective and efficient form of our system of national security. 
The best designed system will best command world respect, will 
be the best insurance of peace. In considering design, great 
weight must be attached to the evidence to be found in the 
theaters of the greatest war of all times. If a consistent design 
soundness has emerged in the far-flung theaters of a global war, the con- 
sible fof clusion must be that that pattern is basic; that if old concepts, 
complica worn-out techniques, obsolete equipment have blurred the pat- 
partment em, they must be done away with; and that the pattern must 
ers of dete adopted and perfected. 

sr the dit! No responsible officer of our armed services doubts that such 
head of ga basic pattern has emerged in the theaters where our forces 
should bhave been engaged. It emerged independently, under widely 
| the Confvarying conditions, throughout the world. 


ade, to be This basic pattern is—co-ordinate organization of the prin- 
ngress by cipal forces having their respective missions in one of the major 
ppropriatet joments—land, sea and air—each under its own commander, 
and each respectively responsible to a supreme commander, i. é., 


ye “ three co-ordinate forces under unified supreme command, 
1 that the : 
ntal pring The emergence of this pattern means—and it cannot be too 


urding theg earnestly stated—that effective, efficient organization of the 
cl. I hopegarmed services requires that fundamental air power be given 
satus equivalent and co-ordinate with land power and sea 
power. 

I wish to be clear as to one matter at this point. I do not con- 
tend that all forms of air power, all airplanes, must be concen- 
trated in a co-ordinate arm. Just as boats must be employed in 
furtherance of land power, as some marine force is essential to 
employment of sea power, certain manifestations of air power 
ica-$vill continue as auxiliaries of land and sea power. But I do mean 
emphatically that development and employment of primary and 
7 fundamental air power must be carried out—under supreme 
over-all direction—by a service having this as its major re- 
sponsibility. 

This pattern is no novel concept in our military and legisla- 
tive history. It has been advocated in the past—often by men 
who foresaw and believed in the power and independent mis- 
sion of the air weapon—not as a sole weapon, but as a weapon 
requiring development and employment in a status co-ordinate 
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tion of our armed forces, that fundamental air power be estab- 
lished as coequal partner with land power and sea power. All 


sponsibility . . . 

When France fell in 1940, we had a branch called the Air 
Corps corresponding to the Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Ord- 
nance and the other branches comprising our Army. Its basic 
functions were procurement of materiel and operation of bases, 
subject to control and supervision by Army Corps Areas. We 
had a GHQ Air Force—a combat organization directly under 
the Chief of Staff and a tenant on its bases with no control over 
_ fthem. The Air Corps has no responsibility for or control over 
ith te its materiel or bases. There was no air command. That, inci- 
ought, iMidentally, is roughly the organization to which we will return 
able comisix months after termination of hostilities, unless action is taken 
t adapte by this Committee and the Congress. The position of the Ground 
War 1s Hand Service Forces of the Army is parallel. 

-econom™§ That was the situation at the time of Pearl Harbor. There 
victory vas no Air Force, with the complete air mission. No one had 
‘med sét"fisingle basic responsibility for the air. 

ch is buil After Pearl Harbor the presidential war powers became ef- 
mum mlBiective, It became possible to do some things which had to be 
- economlidone, but which could not be done under existing law. 

At this point I want to pay sincere tribute to Secretary of 
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War Stimson, and to General Marshall, the civilian and mili- 
tary heads of the Department throughout the war. These great 
men had seen the need of an air power co-ordinate with land 
power and sea power, They moved as rapidly and far as they 
could in this direction. 

The Army and the War Department were responsible for the 
major segment of the air while the law prevented a permanent 
solution. Within the limits permitted, however, the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff sponsored and created a co-ordinate 
status for fundamental air power. On March 9, 1942, with the 
reorganization of the War Department and the Army, the Army 
Air Forces came into being. For the first time, the air arm was 
established as coequal with the ground arm. At about the same 
time, I commenced my service as one of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to represent air matters. 

These steps gave to fundamental air power the nearest ap- 
proach to co-ordinate status possible under existing law .. . 

There can be little doubt that substantial economies will be 
achieved through the single department organization. It is our 
responsibility—the responsibility of Congress and of every mili- 
tary and naval commander—to see that our citizens buy the 
maximum of balanced security for every dollar they spend. This 
is not possible under the present system. Under the present sys- 
tem, it has been more or less inevitable that independent de- 
partments should drive toward needless expansion and harm- 
ful autonomy. We all know that there is unnecessary duplica- 
tion of functions and installations between the Army, including 
the Air Forces, and the Navy. We all know that there is unneces- 
sary duplication in research and development fields. We all know 
that there has been duplication of supply lines and of costly 
equipment. 

Under our present system, these phenomena have been—in 
many respects—unavoidable. Real definition of responsibility 
between two departments devoted to national defense has not 
been feasible. Under one prewar system it was well-nigh im- 
possible. And many of the most negative features of the pre- 
war system still obtain and threaten to carry over into the 
future. 

It will be said that unity of command exists in the consti- 
tutional Commander in Chief, the President, and that the neces- 
sary unity below the President can be achieved by “co-ordina- 
tion.” 

Of course, unity of command always rests with the Presi- 
dent. Of course, final decisions are up to him. But, as things 
stand at the moment, every matter on which the services or the 
departments do not agree, must be decided by the President— 
or not at all. Or not at all. 

Certainly, a large measure of co-ordination has been achieved 
in wartime through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other joint 
boards and committees. But there are too many vital and basic 
matters on which there has been no agreement and therefore 
no solution. How can we speak of true co-ordination in the 
light of this incontestable fact? 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that, without the pressures 
of war, the co-ordination which does exist will tend to become 
less complete and less effective. More and more questions will 
arise, questions which do not stand a chance of being settled 
by anyone below the President. More and more questions will 
go unsettled as the departments yield to the temptation to go 
their own independent ways. 

This is precisely what must not be allowed to happen. This 
is precisely the danger that will be eliminated by the’ single 
Department of National Defense as proposed to you by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff. The principles of this 
proposal should be adopted and provision made for develop- 
ment of the details by an evolutionary process with all the 
wisdom at our command, Beyond increasing the effectiveness 
of and world respect for our military position—beyond effecting 
real economies—this system provides the surest guarantee of 
our own security and—with it—of world peace. 
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Rebuff for Treasury on Tax Policy . . . Cabinet Rift 
Over Wage Plan...PAC to Cut Tie With Democrats? 


Mr. Truman is cutting back on his 
plans for vacation and travel as a re- 
sult of what his advisers regard as a 
very bad reaction to his latest trip to 
Missouri. He is finding that people 
apparently expect their President to 
put himself on a pedestal and to give 
the appearance of austerity and hard 
work when the country is faced with 
problems. 


kk * 


The White House is looking to one or 
more big industrialists to remove the 
need for a clear-cut statement on of- 
ficial wage-price policy by granting 
an increase of from 15 to 20 per cent 
in wages without then asking for an 
increase in prices. The official view is 
that, if some big employers will break 
the ice, employers generally will fol- 
low with wage increases squeezed 
from profit margins and not offset by 
price rises. 


xk k * 


In Cabinet meetings, Secretaries Wal- 
lace, Schwellenbach and Ickes have 
favored a definite formula for increas- 
ing wages, with partially offsetting 
price increases, while Secretaries Vin- 
son and Byrnes plus Reconversion 
Director Snyder have opposed any- 
thing that looked like a “(Come and 
get it” invitation on wage rises. Mr. 
Truman is going along with the sec- 
ond group. 


awk ok 


John Snyder, Reconversion Director, 
is author of the policy of caution in 
approaching postwar problems with 
cut-and-dried Government plans for 
their solution. Mr. Snyder believes 
very strongly that private industry 
will work out the needed adjustments 
if both Government and the people 
will be a little patient. 


RKO K 


The President is becoming more and 
more irritated by the tendency of 
Congress to ignore his recommenda- 
tions, despite the very fine personal 
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relations that continue to exist be- 
tween the legislature and executive. 
Mr. Truman is to find what other 
Presidents have found; namely, that 
Congress reacts to pressure from vot- 
ing groups, not to friendly feelings, 
and that to influence Congress public 
sentiment must be influenced. 


xk kk 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
having no more luck than his prede- 
cessor, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in in- 
ducing Congress to follow the Treas- 
ury lead on tax policy. It soon will be 
10 years since the Treasury last suc- 
ceeded in dictating policy to Congress. 
At that time it put over, after modi- 
fication, a plan for the undistributed- 
profits tax. 


kk 


CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
which has tended to play close to the 
leadership in the Democratic Party, 
is beginning to think seriously of tak- 
ing a strictly independent course in its 
future activities. 


xk kk 


The U.S. Government. possesses pow- 
er under its Lend-Lease contracts to 
deny to nations receiving Lend-Lease 
aid the right to use United States 
weapons to put down native upris- 
ings or to overrun neighboring na- 
tions. This country can demand that 
Lend-Lease equipment be returned 
to it. The only catch is that it may 
take an army to enforce such a de- 
mand, now that Lend-Lease arma- 
ments are being used widely to crush 
opposition to activities of some of 
this country’s allies in many parts 
of the world. 


w *& tk 


A yardstick of political feasibility is 
being applied by the Administration 
to all U.S. plans for dealing with the 
outside world. Economists wrestling 
with problems find that experienced 
politicians hold a veto power over 
their plans and ideas. 








Britain’s Earl of Halifax was pesg. 


mistic over the prospect for a U, 4 


British financial agreement and loan 
only because of the slowness of get. 
ting answers to policy questions out 
of London, not because of any teal 
prospect that a loan would not be 
forthcoming. 
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France’s General de Gaulle, as muc 
as if not more than Russia’s Gen 
eralissimo Stalin, is blocking effectiy 
functioning of the Allied Contr 
Council in Berlin. The French, b 
stalling, are trying to high-pressur 
U.S., Britain, Russia into acceptin 
the French idea for internationaliza, 
tion of the Ruhr and Rhineland, 


a oe 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, i 
making every effort to re-establish ; 
basis for co-operation with Russia in 
writing a peace treaty for Europe. Mr 
Byrnes is not being stiff-necked in hi 
attitude toward need for fulfillmen 
by Russia of the exact agreement 
reached at Yalta with regard to mole 
in the Balkans. 


x * * 





Surplus U.S. property in Europe tha 
could help to relieve shortages in som 
countries is moving into sale ve 
slowly because other nations appea 
to want U.S. first to cut the price 0 
goods to about 10 cents on the dollar 
and then to loan them the money t 
pay for the goods at the reduced price 
It takes a little time to arrange th 
loans. 


a ae 


Officials here are concerned by grow 
ing evidence that U.S. troops in Get 
many and those coming back fron 
Germany seem sold on the idea tha 
the German people are more like th 
people of this country than other pe 
ples in Europe, and that maybe t 
United States should not go throug 
with the stern policy that it is com 
mitted to in Germany. 
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A familiar sight to cross-country travelers, are the 
great ‘‘high lines” which stretch across the American 
landscape as far as the eye can see. Dotting the country- 
side at wide intervals, these great steel towers support 
the high tension lines over which much of our country’s 
electricity is transmitted ...from generating sources 
to points of distribution. 

Breaks or other damage at any section along the 
lines can cause power and light failures which affect 
the vital services of whole communities. That’s why 
constant patrol is necessary—why, as the result of 
storms, sleet, snow or rain—help in a hurry is fre- 
quently needed. 

The further development of the helicopter promises 
much toward speeding up such urgently needed help. 
For the type of helicopter adapted to this use will 
equal a medium motor truck in capacity—and be 
capable of performing the same functions far more 
swiftly. Trucks are usually used to transport crews to 






















Help in Gases on the High Lines 


patrol points, and repairmen and equipment to sections 
where damage has been detected by electronic devices. 

In addition, the helicopter will prove ideal for actual 
patrol service. For, when operated by professional 
pilots, its specialized ability to fly swiftly or slowly, to 
hover, to ascend or descend vertically—render it 
highly efficient for such service—particularly in remote 
and isolated areas where lack of roads prevent use of 
trucks, and rough terrain and lack of landing facilities 
prevent the use of conventional type aircraft. 

At McDonnell, since war ended, we are continuing 
the development and production of advanced types of 
aircraft to serve our Armed Forces in helping to main- 
tain peace and order in the world. 

But in addition, we are ready now, to work out speci- 
fications with you, for the adaptation of our helicopter 
to your particular needs ...a type of helicopter which 
can be utilized successfully for almost any type of 
commercial service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL Arcee Beéccation 


Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. * 

















































Paper cups for in-plant meals.......And kitchenware that’s swell 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL 


There isn’t enough space here to de- 
scribe all the things made by Conti- 
nental today. 

Our Paper Division alone, for exam- 
ple, makes not only paper cups but 
paper and fibre containers of all types 
and sizes. And the products packed in 
these dependable, protective containers 
range from cottage cheese to chemicals. 

Making war products has been the 
main job of all our divisions. But now 
the war is won, keep your eye on Conti- 
nental and on Continental’s trademark. 
You’ll be seeing the Triple-C on more 
and more quality products in industry 


and in your home. 
* %& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x * 


CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Contain 
Fibre Drums e Paper Containers « Paper 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork P 
ucts e Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co, 
Van Wert, Ohio « Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. « Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. « Mono Containers, Newari 
N. J.—Plastics Division, Cambridge, Of 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, 9 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Buildi 
Montreal, Canada e Continental Can Corp 
tion, Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCI 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





